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a | Important McGraw-Hill Books 
























PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICS 


By C. B. ALLENDoERFER, University of Washington, and C. O. OaKk.ey, Haver- 
ford College. In press 


The book is designed for students who have completed a course in intermediate alge- 
bra and prepares them for a standard course in calculus. The authors believe that 
large parts of the standard freshman courses in mathematics are obsolete, and have 
written this text in the spirit of modern mathematics, including material on logic, 
the number system, groups, fields, sets, Boolean Algebra, and statistics. Standard ma- 
terial is abbreviated and the computational side is emphasized. 


INTRODUCTORY APPLIED PHYSICS 


By NorMaAn C. Harris and Epwin M. HeEMMerLING, Bakersfield College. In 
press 


Provides the groundwork leading to an understanding of technical problems met in 
industry. Physics is presented as an indispensable tool, and emphasis is placed on 
present-day applications. Concept and practice are fused so that the student can 
readily relate what he has learned from the text to the demands he will meet on the 
job. The book covers mechanics, heat, sound, light, magnetism and electricity, elec- 
tronics, and a brief introduction to atomic physics. 


BOTANY: Principles and Problems 


By EpmMuNpb W. Sinnott and KatHerine W. Wirson, Yale University. New 
fifth edition. In press 


The clear, simple, concise presentation; the treatment of the plant as a functioning 
structure; the applications of botanical theory to agricultural problems; and the 
wealth of stimulating questions have made this text a leader in its field for more than 
a quarter century. All material is thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The 
authors retain these successful features with a large number of splendid new illustra- 
tions and discussion of the latest advances in plant science. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By Marsu W. Wuire, Kennetu V. MANNING, and Rosert L. WEBER, all of 
the Pennsylvania State University. Second Edition. In press 


This is a concise text in general physics for introductory courses. The choice and 
arrangement of topics is skillfully designed to utilize in a progressive manner the 
simple mathematics which the student is taking concurrently. To achieve this objec- 
tive, heat and fluids are discussed before the mechanics of solids. Sound, electricity 
and light follow in order. Fundamental experiments are correlated with each chap- 
ter. Simple, direct explanations and solved numerical examples make the text teach- 
able and easy to understand. 


Send for copies on approval 





McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 





330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Interest—Outside Reading—Motivation—Examination Material 


are “BUILT IN” to this new book for health education courses 


HEALTHIER LIVING 


A Text in 
Personal and Community Health 


—— 
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: 








By JUSTUS J. SCHIFFERES, Ph.D. 


Director, Health Education Council 


Sella Oo silage Cheam: 


DIFFERENT in at least 9 ways— 
1. CONTENT follows both faculty recom- 6. WRITING STYLE is fresh and compelling. } 


mendations (as expressed by the Third and It drew this comment from a pre-publica- . 
Fourth National Conferences on Health in tion reviewer: “The interesting style which k 
Colleges) and student interest as determined Dr. Schifferes has achieved captured me as : 
by countless surveys. It includes every topic it will inevitably capture any reader.” 2 


treated in a traditional course—but with a 
new approach and new emphasis. 


a 


RICH FACTUAL DETAIL (for example, 
the chapters on the human nervous system 
2. ORGANIZATION of material makes the and the reproductive processes and systems) 
makes references to outside works com- 


book adaptable to any teaching program or pletely unnecessary. 


Situation. 
8. COMPREHENSIVE TEACHING APPA- 
3. EMPHASIS is on topics of greatest interest RATUS makes the instructor’s job easier. 
to students—problems of sexual adjustment No other text has all of these features 
and mental health—on which less material appended to every teaching unit and almost 
is available in other texts. every chapter: 


° ioe 
4. FACTUAL MATERIAL is introduced in a —apaamaaa bibliography of up-to-date 


contexts that capture student interest and 
make learning easy. For example, the in- 
tricacies of the endocrine system are pre- 
sented as a part of the topic of reproduc- 


cussion’ and review—from which exami- 


® complete and elaborate questions for dis- | 
ft 
nations can be easily constructed 


tion. ® summaries for each chapter or teaching 
unit which highlight important consid- 
+ SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FACTORS erations. 
which play upon mind and body are given 9, AN ACCOMPANYING MANUAL for 
fuller consideration than in any other text. teachers offers additional aids. 











December, 1954. 928 pages. $5.75 


Check these and additional features for yourself. Send today for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
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Youth and the Fine Arts: 
| Wanted: Young Writers With Something to Say 


NORMAN COUSINS 


ANYONE with ability who selects writ- 
. ing as a career today need not fear that 
: all the doors are shut or that once in- 
side there is no place to go. The difh- 
culties are real, but they are 
not insuperable so long as 


PO ly NS TOS TE pS 


there is a reasonable degree 
of familiarity with what not 
to do and a fair amount of 
. ingenuity in pursuing alter- 
natives. 

Writing as a career is a 
good life and a rewarding 
one. It represents a continu- 
ing challenge. Each writing project 1s 
like a difficult battle, requiring a skilled 
combination of strategy and tactics to 





accomplish a specific objective. It de- 





mands a mobilization of concentration 






—and concentration is or should be 





one of the higher gifts of human mental 





activity. It is the most agonizingly diffi- 





cult work at times; but as‘John Mason 





Brown recently said about creative 





writing, it is the sweetest agony known 





to man. This is the one fatigue that 





produces inspiration, and exhaustion 





that exhilarates. Double-teaming the 





faculties of imagination and reasoning 
and keeping them coordinated and bal- 
















NORMAN COUSINS, author of the sec- 
ond editorial in our series, Youth and the 
Fine Arts,"’ has been editor of The Saturday 
Review since 1940. Under his direction, The 
Saturday Review has expanded in scope and 











influence from a purely literary 
weekly to a journal dealing with 
ideas and the development of our 
national culture. He was formerly 
Chairman of the Connecticut Fact- 
Finding Commission on Education 
for which he received the annual 
Tuition Plan Award of the Educa- 
tional Writers of America for the 
year's Outstanding Service to 
American Education. In 1948, he 
received the Thomas Jefferson 

Award for service to democracy 
presented by the Council on Democracy. 
He is Honorary President of the United 
World Federalists and is Vice-President of 
the P.E.N., world organization of writers, 
editors, and publishers. He has made three 
world survey tours which are direct reflec- 
tions of his concern for the condition of 
man in our time. He developed this theme 
in '953 in a book called He Speaks for Man. 
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anced is a'tiring process, but you have 
something to show for your efforts if 
you succeed. I suppose that was why 
Socrates liked to refer to himself as a 
literary midwife—someone who 
helped bring ideas to birth out of 
laboring minds. 


With all these delights of the cre- 






J 
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ative process, it may seem extraneous 
and crass to mention the tangible in- 
ducements, but it may be said for the 
record that some people in the writing 
profession eat very well. 

Apart from all these reasons—bio- 
logical, philosophical, materialistic— 
in favor of a writing career, there is 
yet another reason as significant as it 
is compelling. That prime reason is 
that there is great need in America to- 
day for new writers. I am not thinking 
here of a technical shortage of supply, 
for production is still several light 
years ahead of consumption. The need 
for new writers I am thinking of has to 
do with the type of book and voice 
America is hungering for today. That 
type of book will not be afraid to deal 
with great themes and great ideas. It 
will not be afraid to concern itself 
with the larger visions of which man 
in general and America in particular 
are capable, for America today is 
living far under its moral capacity as 
a nation. It will not be afraid to break 
away from the so-called hard-boiled 
school of writing which has made a 
counterfeit of realism precisely be- 
cause it ignores the more meaningful 
aspects of life. 

This need of which I speak has 
come about because too many writers 
have been writing out of their egos in- 
stead of their consciences; because too 
many of them have been pre-occupied 
with human neuroses to the virtual ex- 
clusion of human nobility; because too 
many of them, in their desire to avoid 
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sentimentality, have divorced them- 
selves from honest sentiment and 
honest emotion. Indeed, we have been 
passing through what later historians 
may regard as the Dry-Eyed Period of 
American Literature. Beneath the 
hard and shiny surface of the school 
of the super-sophisticated, there is no 
blood or bones, merely a slice of life 
too thin to have meaning. Instead of 
reaching for the grand themes that can 
give literature the epic quality it de- 
serves, too many writers have been 
trying to cut the novel down to the 
size of psychiatric case histories. 


Beyond this is the need for writers 
who can restore to writing its powerful 
tradition of leadership in crisis. Most 
of the great tests in human history have 
produced great writers who ac- 
knowledged a special responsibility to 
their times. They defined the issues, 
recognized the values at stake, and 
dramatized the nature of the chal- 
lenge. Today, in the absence of vital 
moral leadership on the official world 
level, it is more important than ever 
that writers see themselves as rep- 
resentatives of the human community. 
For the central issue facing the world 
today is not the state of this nation or 
that nation, but the condition of man. 
That higher level today needs its 
champions as it never did _ before. 
There is no more essential and nobler 
task for writers—established writers, 
new writers, aspiring writers—than to 
regard themselves as spokesmen for 


human destiny. 











A Five-Year Pre-School Conference Program 


MERWIN M. MOORES 





MERWIN M. MOORES, who is Librarian 
and Chairman of the Curriculum and In- 
struction Committee of Northern Montana 
College Library in Havre, Montana, has 
previously been a librarian at Sabin High 
School in Portland, Oregon, and Regional 
Librarian for the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Region 8. 





A NEW “five-year plan” has emerged 
in Northern Montana. 

It began in 1951 when Northern 
Montana College held a pre-school 
faculty conference on guidance and 
mental hygiene, with Dr. Winfield 
Wilder, Director of Montana Mental 
Hygiene Clinics and his staff, as con- 
sultants.* This was the first of a series 
of such annual conferences; and by 
1953 a pattern was clearly enough 
established so that the series might be 
called a “five-year-plan” with a goal 
of re-evaluation of the college’s phi- 
losophy, functions, and future. 

The 1952 conference had as its 
theme “General and vocational edu- 
cation in curriculum plarining anc in- 
struction.” President L. O. Brcck- 
mann said in his opening remarks, 


1... O. Brockmann, “Pre-School Confer- 
ence on Guidance and Mental Hygiene,” 
Junior College Journal, vol. 23, No. 5, Jan- 
uary, 1953, pp. 268-273. 
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“Our main purpose is to get an over- 
view of the implications of general 
and vocational education for cur- 
riculum development at Northern 
Montana College . . . and help set the 
stage for a one to two year study of 
our curriculum.” 

Consultants for this conference 
were James W. Thornton, Jr., vice- 
president of Orange Coast College and 
secretary of the California Study of 
General Education in Junior Colleges; 
Ralph T. Craigo, specialist and con- 
sultant in Vocational Education, 
formerly assistant director, Dunwoody 
Institute; and Robert Dunbar, chair- 
man, Curriculum and _Instruction 
Committee, and professor of history, 
Montana State College. 

Two books were referred to fre- 
quently and provided the basis for 
some of the panel discussions, es- 
pecially the one on the philosophical, 
psychological, and sociological foun- 
dations of education. One of these 
was the California Study of General 
Education in Junior Colleges entitled 
in Action. The 
other was part one of the 51st year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, entitled General 
Education. 


General Education 
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In addition to the panel mentioned 
above, one panel, consisting of the 
three consultants, presented a dis- 
cussion of general problems in cur- 
riculum development. Dr. ‘Thornton 
spoke for general education; Mr. 
Craigo developed the vocational point 
of view; and Dr. Dunbar considered 
the problem in colleges and uni- 
versities generally. 

Probably the most significant ses- 
sion of the conference was the dis- 
cussion presented by faculty members 
on meeting the common needs of 
youth and society. Ten people par- 
ticipated in this panel and covered 
many fields from guidance and 
counseling through the social and 
natural sciences to co-curricular ac- 
tivities. Health, family life, communi- 
cation, citizenship, vocational edu- 
cation, and the creative arts were dis- 
cussed at some length, providing the 
conference with a good overview of 
the college’s whole contribution to the 
education of youth. The significance 
of this session lies in the fact that it 
was here that the concept of regional 
approach to education was introduced. 
To us this does not mean nationalism 
on a regional scale nor the develop- 
ment of an exaggerated pride in one’s 
locality. It means, rather, that we will 
try, by beginning with our regional 
literature, government, economy, and 
culture, to make the student aware of 
the forces which shape any region, be 
it on the Great Plains or on the Great 
Sahara Desert, within a world as a 
whole. 


In one of the final sessions, prob- 
lems of instruction were investigated. 
One member of the panel reviewed the 
learning process; another outlined 
briefly the techniques of teaching; a 
third discussed evaluation; and the last 
member described library resources 
and their use. 

The Curriculum and _ Instruction 
Committee based its work for the year 
1952-53 on the suggestions offered by 
this conference, striving always to view 
proposed courses in the light of the 
contribution to general education and 
their adaptability to the regional idea. 


One of our Social Studies pro- 
fessors prepared a selected regional 
bibliography which the faculty could 
use to build up a regional background. 
An annotated list, it contains such 
titles as, The Great Plains, by Walter 
Prescott Webb; The Northern Plains 
in an Age of Change, by Carl Kraen- 
zel; and Joseph Kinsey Howard’s, 
Montana: High, Wide and Hand- 
some. 

A step toward improvement of in- 
struction was made with the intro- 
duction of a faculty rating scale which 
a faculty member may use to get an 
evaluation of himself from his stu- 
dents. By means of 15 questions, 
graded from one to 10, a student may 
comment upon an instructor’s atti- 
tudes, personal habits, enthusiasm, 
knowledge of subject, etc. These are, 
of course, completely confidential and 
for the use of the instructor concerned. 
More than 90 per cent of the faculty 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


used the rating scale at the end of the 
Spring Quarter, 1953. 

With the background established by 
the 1952 Conference, the 1953 pro- 
gram seemed to demand an attempt 
at some specific recommendations. 
Accordingly, the conference was be- 
gun with President Brockmann’s pre- 
sentation of the pattern of the con- 
ferences from their beginning to 1955. 
He pointed out that it had seemed de- 
sirable to start the series of conferences 
with emphasis upon the student—his 
needs and his development. There- 
fore, the 1951 conference was on 
guidance. From emphasis on the stu- 
dent’s requirements to emphasis on 
the means for providing them with a 
curriculum designed to meet their 
needs, seemed a natural step; thus the 
spotlight was turned on curriculum 
and instruction for 1952. If our goals 
could be formulated through the 1953 
Conference and the year’s work be- 
yond, then the 1954 conference could 
be devoted to self-appraisal. The ac- 
crediting function is being closely 
studied by educational and _profes- 
sional groups throughout the country, 
and it appears possible for us to use 
developing evaluative criteria for 
measuring our accomplishment along 
the lines we have chosen to go. Then, 
in 1955, we may be prepared to invite 
evaluation by one of the regional 
accrediting agencies. 

The pattern established, the 1953 
conference moved into its first panel 
discussion which brought together six 
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school superintendents—Ford Slaght, 
Wolf Point; Robert Farnsworth, 
Great Falls; William Johnstone, Fort 
Benton; Mrs. Thelma Turner, Blaine 
County; Duane Taft, Sunburst; and 
Warren Stegner, Havre. 


This group’s task was to discuss cur- 
riculum and instruction at the college 
level. Being school administrators, 
their main interest was with teacher- 
training, one of our principal divisions. 
They covered a wide range of prob- 
lems and made some fine suggestions. 
Some felt that more emphasis should 
be placed on teacher ethics and upon 
the development of a strong sense of 
responsibility among teachers. Others 
were concerned with course offerings 
and wanted to see more art, or more 
music, or more physical education. At 
times the discussion centered around 
the balance of emphasis between 
practical teaching methods and 
theory, and at times on the need for 
practical psychology for teachers. 


An early feature of the conference 
program brought together two of our 
three major consultants. Dr. K. Ross 
Toole, Director of the Montana State 
Historical Society and Dr. Robert 
Dunbar, professor of history, Montana 
State College. Dr. Dunbar’s con- 
tribution to the 1952 conference, to- 
gether with his interest in our work, 
made it highly desirable that he be 
invited to this conference. Both men 
spoke on the local, state, and regional 
approach to education. Dr. Toole, ex- 
pressing the need for “readable’’ his- 
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tory, presented arguments to show 
that the development of the “pro- 
fessional historian” has taken history 
away from the people as a whole. Dr. 
Dunbar emphasized his belief that 
much history is being taught in re- 
verse order and urged that con- 
sideration be given to developing a 
firm knowledge of the history of one’s 
region as a basis for study of national 
and world history. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
ference was a panel discussion built 
around the theme of ““The College and 
the Community.” A list of the par- 
ticipants will give an idea of the va- 
riety of thought brought to this dis- 
cussion: John Sturm, Superintendent, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Havre; R. M. Lockwood, President, 
Montana National Bank and Presi- 
dent of Havre Chamber of Com- 
merce; H. H. Hess, wheat farmer and 
Hill County State Representative, 
Havre; Mrs. John F. M. Travis, 
homemaker; and Ralph Grant, Trus- 
tee, Havre Trades and Labor Council. 


All of these people paid tribute to 
the college for the job it was doing in 
the community. There was some dis- 
cussion of the “town and gown” prob- 
lem, but surprisingly enough, some of 
the townspeople blamed themselves 
for at least part of the trouble. One or 
two of the panel members were critical 
of specialization in the college. In their 
businesses, they said, they were in- 
terested in people who could think. 
They would teach graduates the 
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routines of their work on the job, but 
they wanted those graduates able to 
learn quickly and to see opportunities. 
Throughout, it was clear that these 
people wanted to know more about 
the college and its work and were 
willing to help the school in any way 
possible. 


The next session of the conference 
dealt with instruction. Mr. Linus 
Carleton, Acting Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Montana State 
University, spoke on the subject, 
‘What Constitutes a Successful Pro- 
gram for the Improvement of College 
Teaching.” He set up five steps which 
he considered essential in building 
such a program: 


1. Create a state of mind among 
faculty and administration per- 
sonnel which would produce a 
climate of opinion favorable to 
faculty growth and to the belief 
that perfection has not been 
reached. 

2. Develop an understanding of what 
good teaching is through reading, 
observation, recollection, and study 
of research. 


3. Appraise the teaching as it exists 
in the college at present by means 
of self-appraisal, faculty appraisal, 
student appraisal and administra- 
tive appraisal. 

4. Set up an action program aimed 
at bringing the actual and the ideal 
together. This program might in- 
clude orientation of new staff 
members, pre-school conferences, 
seminars and workshops, and regu- 
lar faculty-administrator discus- 
sions. 























CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


9. Make continuous evaluation by 
follow-up studies of graduates. 


Faculty discussion following this 
presentation revealed that most of 
them were continually experimenting 
with methods of teaching. Some 
mentioned the help they had received 
from the faculty-rating forms which 
they had asked students to fill out. As 
Dr. Dunbar mentioned later, in his 
summary, the “climate of opinion” 
seemed already established and the 
faculty was moving toward improve- 
ment in several areas. 

The final phase of the conference 
sent out 
Teacher Education, Vocational-Tech- 


nical, and Basic Curriculums—into 


three major divisions— 


meetings of their own in which they 
considered (a) what are we doing and 
what can we do about the specific 
aspect of regionalism, (b) how can we 
use general education, and (c) how 
can we improve instruction? The three 
consultants spent some time with each 
division and by the time the division 
reports were ready the following 
morning, a considerable degree of 
agreement had been reached concern- 
ing methods for reaching the outlined 
goals. 

Except for the reports and the sum- 
mary, the conference ended with a 
discussion of grading policy. During 
this period, the problem of realistic 
mid-quarter grades was brought for- 
Factors 


ward. influencing grading 


were discussed; and although no 


definite recommendations were made, 
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it was understood that the faculty 
would continue to discuss the matter 
informally and come up with specific 
suggestions before the year was out. 


The Divisional Reports were mime- 
ographed and given to the faculty. 
These reports represented a great deal 
of critical self-examination. They con- 
tained specific 
dations for combining courses, for new 
courses, for changes in emphasis in 
present courses, as well as suggestions 
for bringing courses closer to local and 
regional needs. Many examples of how 
the regional approach is being used at 
present, especially in arts and science, 
were provided. The changes were to 
be implemented from time to time 
through the Curriculum Committee 
and the faculty. 


Dr. summary _ stressed 
three main points that he thought par- 
ticularly significant about the con- 
ference. First, he felt that the bringing 
in of 


many recommen- 


Dunbar’s 


school superintendents and 
townspeople gave us a fresh point of 
view. Second, he was impressed with 
the informal work in communications 
and in general basic curricular fields 
that was being done in the Vocational- 
Technical Division in addition to the 
formal requirements in those fields. 
And third, he felt that the “climate of 
opinion favorable to faculty growth” 
mentioned by Mr. Carleton in his five- 
point teacher-improvement program, 
was everywhere in evidence through- 


out the conference and that the idea 
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that the curriculum is not sacred and 
can be changed to meet needs is domi- 
nant. 

A feature of each of the conferences 
that should not be overlooked has 
been the recreational climate—the in- 
formal picnics and dinners which 
brought the staff and the consultants 
together in a relaxed atmosphere. 
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Their value in establishing rapport 
and in developing a real spirit of co- 
operation was considerable. Entertain- 


ment at these functions has been 
largely spontaneous and has ranged 
from an historical description of the 
area for the benefit of consultants and 
new faculty members to light-veined 


personal histories. 











Teaching Load and Class Size in English 
Composition 


MARVIN LASER 


DESPITE the prevailing jests in aca- 
demic folklore, chasing commas and 
tracking down misspelled words are 
not the only nor even the primary func- 
tions of teachers of English compo- 
sition. Rather, they are concerned that 
their students attain sufficient skill to 
produce that 15, 
writing which is clear, coherent, and 


literate writing, 


in reasonable conformity with present 
day standards of English usage. What- 
ever other concerns composition 
teachers may properly have (concerns 
involving other communication skills 
such as reading, speaking, and listen- 


ing, or concerns for the social, psy- 


g, 
chological, and ethical development 
of their students), it is as teachers of 
writing that they have a major and a 
difficult role to play. 

If it is agreed that literate writing is 
a desirable and a feasible objective for 
junior college freshmen enrolled in a 
composition course, then it follows 
that a student cannot achieve this goal 
unless he obtains sufficient practice to 
acquire skill and to overcome de- 
ficiencies. Drills, exercise pads, work- 
books, and other devices—whatever 
their merits or defects—are no sub- 
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A Teacher of English at Chicago Teachers 
College, MARVIN LASER has published pre- 
viously in the Junior College Journal. From 
1938 to 1954 he was a member of the Eng- 
lish department at Wilson Junior College in 
Chicago, and in 1953-54 held a Ford Foun- 
dation Fellowship. 








stitutes for extended and repeated 
writing practice. At best such ap- 
paratus is merely a preliminary, a pos- 
sible means of gaining familiarity with 
some of the resources of English ac- 
cidence and syntax or of exploring 
problems in levels of usage; at worst it 
is insipid and futile busy-work. It is 
only as he struggles to give ordered 
written expression to his own thoughts 
and understandings, as he attempts 
such varied tasks as explaining a 
process, giving directions, analyzing 
an argument, justifying a belief, that a 
student actually comes to grips with 
the challenge of composition. Faced 
with the desire of saying something 
and a hope of saying it clearly and 
well, a student learns some things 
merely through his exertions in the 
act of writing. But learning by doing 
is only part of the process. The student 
also needs the guidance of an ex- 
perienced and sympathetic teacher to 
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point out specifically where he has 
gone wrong, where he is not clear, 


where his reach has exceeded his 


grasp. 

Hence, there has developed the con- 
ventional practice of students’ writ- 
ing frequent themes, with detailed cor- 
rection by the teacher. The number of 
such papers required may vary from 
the daily theme still prescribed in a 
number of colleges to the more usual 
stipulation of 10 or 15 themes per 
semester. Length, too, may vary from 
occasional papers of only a paragraph 
or two to extended expository pieces 
running to 2000 or 3000 words (typi- 
cally, however, freshman themes are 
about 300 to 500 words long). Fre- 
quency and length are of minor im- 
portance, however, as compared to 
the vital need for careful reading and 
detailed correction by the teacher. 
For, lacking the teacher’s guidance, 
the student may simply perpetuate his 
deficiencies in writing. 

All this implies, therefore, that the 
teacher of composition has the serious 
responsibility of reading each paper 
attentively: reading for ideas, or- 
ganization, logic, proportion, rele- 
vance, and clarity, above and beyond 
giving attent’‘on to the conventions of 
grammar, sentence structure, spelling, 
an punctuation (of course these mat- 
ters are by no means ignored ). Read- 
ing of this kind is not a simple, routine 
clerical task. For the teacher who takes 
his role seriously is not intent only 


upon making a quantitative check of 
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the number of errors per page. Nor is 
he merely satisfying his curiosity about 
the student’s current level of achieve- 
ment so that he can jot down a grade 
in the record book. His purpose is de- 
tailed constructive criticism, and his 
method is careful annotation so that 
the student can perceive, line by line 
or paragraph by paragraph, precisely 
what corrections and revisions are 
needed. And when the student has re- 
turned his revised paper, the teacher 
must read it once more to discern 
whether the revisions are adequate 
and whether in correcting his original 
errors the student has committed no 
new ones. 

Such a grading process takes time. 
To mark the typical short paper with 
the 


usually require that the teacher de- 


necessary thoroughness will 
vote at least ten minutes to it, and 
longer papers or particularly poor ones 
will require more time. To check the 
revisions often takes another four or 
five minutes for each paper. Thus the 
grading of 100 two-page themes per 
week (not at all an unusual load in 
junior college composition classes) 
may well engage as much as 20 or 25 
hours of the teacher’s time. Add to this 
the normal time *emands which per- 
tain to all teachers (preparations, 
clzsstime, committee work, extra-class 
activities, conferences with students, 
and so on), and the result is a work- 
week which is rarely shorter than 60 


hours and may well extend to 70 or 
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more. If teaching load or class size 
(or both, as sometimes happens) are 
excessive, something has to give: 
students get less practice in writing 
than they need because the number of 
required papers is steadily reduced; 
papers are read too hastily, or some 
are not read at all so that the very pur- 
pose of requiring them is vitiated; or 
the teacher’s energies are soon ex- 
hausted. 


Of course, many of these things 
have been pointed out before, fre- 
quently in the context of picturing the 
occupational hazards of teaching 
English (“And if I were you, my 
young friend,’ the Old Teacher of 
English concludes, “I’d major in his- 
tory or psychology or home economics 
where you won't have all the paper- 
grading to do”). But our concern here 
is less with the effect of the overload- 
ing of English teachers on the teachers 
themselves than with the effects on 
their students who, through no fault of 
their own, may well be deprived of 
writing practice adequate to meet 
their needs. The dual and interrelated 
factors of teaching load and class size 
are therefore central to all con- 
siderations of what must be done to 
improve effectiveness in the accul- 
sition of writing skills. | 

To discover present practices in 
public junior colleges nationwide both 
in teaching load and in class size in 


English composition, a questionnaire 


2595 
survey was made." Responses were 
illustrative of conditions existing in the 
fall of 1953 but may be taken as still 
applicable. And a careful survey of 
these conditions will serve not only to 
objectify the discussion but will point, 
I believe, to the need for change in 
many institutions. 


As Table 1 shows, extremely wide 
variations are to be found nationwide 
in teaching loads. Considering first the 
total teaching load of English teachers 
in public junior colleges (including 
literature or other courses as well as 
composition), the range for full-time 
teaching programs runs from a low 
of nine to a high of 25 semester hours 
per week. By far the most typical load 
is 15 hours (found in 42.5 per cent 
of the colleges), with 18 hours (in 
13.3 per cent of the colleges) and 12 
hours (in 10.2 per cent of the colleges) 
ranking next in frequency. In 40 col- 
leges (31.5 per cent of the total) the 
load extends upward from 15 hours; 
in 31 colleges (24.4 per cent of the 
total) the load is lower than 15 hours. 


1 The questionnaire was sent to the head 
of the English department (or equivalent 
person) in each of the 315 existing accred- 
ited public junior colleges in the continental 
United States listed in 
Junior Colleges 


sogue s American 


(3rd ed.. 1952). Responses 


‘were obtained from 127 (40.3 per cent) of 


the colleges, and the data set out in the 
tables accompanying this article were de- 
rived from these responses. However, distri- 
bution both geographically and by size sug- 


gests that the data are fairly representative 


for all 315 institutions. 
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TABLE | 


Total Teaching Load (1n Semester Hours) 


of Typical English Teachers 














Medium- 
Small sized Large Total of all 
colleges colleges colleges* colleges 
No.of colleges 49 56 22 127 
No. of se- 
mester hours 
taught No. Per cent 
25 lf l 0.8 
24 «It 1+ 2 16 
23 | l 0.8 
22 | 
21 27 2 1.6 
20 47 lf l 6 4.7 
19 2 2 1.6 
18 9 6 2 13 13.3 
17 3 l e* ai 
16 2 2 l 5 3.9 
15 Se) 32 13 54 42.5 
14 2 l 3 6 4.7 
13 2 | 2.4 
12 6 7 13 10.2 
1] l l 0.8 
10 3 3 2.4 
Y l 3 | 5 3.9 
8 
7 
6 2 2 1.6 





* In this and in subsequent tables colleges are classified 
in size on basis of enrollment as follows: small colleger 
under 250 students; medium-sized colleges-—250-999 stu- 
dents; large colleges—-1,000 or more students. 

+ Program combines high school and college classes. 
Differences among small, medium- 
sized, and large colleges do not seem 
to be very significant with these ex- 
ceptions: among the smaller colleges 
almost 50 per cent exceed the typical 
15 hour load;? and a load of less than 


15 hours is more common in both 


2A large number of the smaller colleges 
are operated in conjunction with and share 
faculty with a high school. Teachers in such 
colleges therefore include some or many 


high school classes as part of their regular 


teaching load. 
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small and medium-sized colleges than 
in large ones. 


Considerably more pertinent in the 
probable effects upon a student’s op- 
portunity for adequate and adequately 
guided writing practice is the teacher's 
load in composition or communi- 
cations courses alone, for literature, 
speech, or other non-writing courses 
do not present comparable demands 
on the teacher's time for the grading 


of papers. Table 2 shows that a 


TABLE 2 


Teaching Load in Composition or Commu- 
nications Courses (in Semester Hours) 


of Typical English Teachers 




















Medium- 
Small sized Large Total of all 
colleges colleges colleges colleges 
No.of colleges 49 56 22 127 
No. of se- 
mester hours 
taught No. Per cent 
24 l l 0.8 
21 l 2 1.6 
20 l l 0.8 
18 2 2 4 3.1 
17 2 l 3 2.4 
16 2 1.6 
15 3 7 3 13 10.2 
14 l l 0.8 
12 7 10 G 26 20.5 
1] l 2 1.6 
10 l l 3 3.1 
9 13 22 3 38 = 29.9 
8 l 0.8 
6 6 5 2 13 10.2 
3 2 l 7 2.4 
Not indi- 
cated 9 5 14 11.0 
composition (or communications) 


load of nine hours is the most typical 

in 29.9 per cent of the colleges re- 
sponding); 12 hours is the second 
most typical load (in 20.5 per cent of 
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the colleges); and 15 hours and six 
hours respectively are the third most 
typical loads (each is found in 10.2 
per cent of the colleges). Those few 
colleges (10.2 per cent of the total) 
in which the composition load in itself 
extends upward of 15 hours are un- 
questionably excessive in their de- 
mands on the teacher. And even those 
many colleges in which the compo- 
sition load exceeds nine hours might 
well examine the likely consequences 
of their policy. 

Should 


when determining 


junior college adminis- 


trators, teacher 
loads, take into account the unique 
time demands of paper-grading in 
Should they 


therefore authorize lighter loads for 


English composition? 
English teachers than for teachers of 
other subjects? English teachers them- 
selves almost universally say, “Yes!’’* 
Several respondents have in _ fact 
pointed out not only that such a prac- 
tice is followed in their institutions but 
that it is recognized as desirable by 
the college faculty as a whole. Cur- 
rent programs, however, suggest the 
limited extent to which this view has 
been accepted across the country 


(Table 3). Only 18.1 per cent of the 


3 Announcement has been made of a study 
of teaching loads in English now being con- 
ducted by the Committee on Teacher Load 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
English, XV 


1954), 260!. The committee's report, when 


lish [see College February 


it becomes available, will doubtless shed 


further light on the problem. 


7 am ee Pat = ree ~ 


25/7 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of Total Teaching Load (in 
Semester Hours) of English Teachers 
with Load of Teachers in Other 








Departments 
Medium- 
Small sized Large Total of all 
colleges colleges colleges colleges 
No. of colleges 49 56 22 127 


Load of English 
teachers is same 
as in other 


No. Per cent 





departments 4] 44 12 97 76.4 
Load of English 

teachers is less 

than in other 

departments 4 9 10 23 18.1 


Load of English 
teachers is higher 
than in other 
departments 4 


Not indicated 1 1 08 


~ 
=P) 
> 
~ 





colleges assign a lighter load to English 
teachers than to teachers of other sub- 
jects, and particularly is this so in the 
larger colleges (where 10 out of the 
22 do so). In the great majority {76.4 
per cent) of colleges, however, the 
load of English teachers is the same as 
that of other teachers. In six colleges, 
indeed, the load of composition teach- 
ers is even heavier than that of other 
teachers.* 





* It may be noted in passing that in an in- 
formal and random check of a number of 
public and private four-year colleges and 
universities in the Middle West, I learned 
that either nine hours or 12 hours is con- 
sidered the normal total load for teachers 
whose programs include freshman composi- 
tion, and that the number of hours of com- 
position alone assigned to any teacher rare- 
ly if ever exceeds nine. However, more 


thorough and systematic study would be 
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Beyond the number of class hours 
which make up teaching load, a sec- 
ond important consideration is the size 
of the classes. Certainly, in some sub- 
jects and with some methods of teach- 
ing, class size may be relatively in- 
consequential. If the lecture method 
is used, for example, it matters little 
whether the lecturer’s audience is 20, 
50, or 500—so far as his role is con- 
cerned. If the discussion or conference 
method is used, some limitation in class 
size is obviously necessary to permit 
all members of the group to partici- 
pate actively, and even 25 or 30 par- 
ticipants are probably too many. 


But the teaching of English compo- 
sition has few analogies with other 
courses at the freshman level. Partly 
this is so because few other courses are 
so intimately with the 
student’s individual symbol system, 
with his thought-language-speech pat- 
terns, even with his “personality” as 


concerned 


others apprehend it from his modes 
of expression. As B. Lamar Johnson 
aptly puts it, “Through language the 
individual both shapes his environ- 
ment and is shaped by it.’’® Instruction 
in the English language arts is there- 
fore more than casual interest in its 
consequences for the student; it is of 
vital concern in his entire educational 
needed to discover just how widespread 
these practices are and to what extent the 
heavier loads in many junior colleges rep- 
resent a deviation. 


(Wash- 


Action 


5 General Education in 


ington, D. C., 1952), p. 140. 
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experience; indeed it has (or should 
have) effects lasting throughout his 
life. If a student is to derive the maxi- 
mum value from instruction in the 
communication skills, particularly the 
skills involved in composition, and 
if, insofar as is possible in the frame- 
work of mass education, he is to be 
given as much individual attention as 
is called for by analysis of his par- 
ticular language habits and needs, 
then class size becomes a significant 
as to the 
teacher. For composition classes must 


element to him as well 
be small enough to permit partici- 
pation by all members during class 
sessions and—equally important, if 
not more so—small enough for the 
teacher to be able to read with care 
all the written work that is submitted 
and to provide time for frequent in- 
dividual conferences outside of class. 
The 
what 
presently govern the determination of 


available evidence suggests 


wide differences of opinion 


suitable class size for public junior col- 
lege classes in English composition. 
Whatever the actual factors are which 
determine class size—traditions, ex- 
pediency, rule of thumb, economy, 
forth—it is doubtful that 


rational or inductively reached stand- 


and so 


ards have yet been formulated. Hap- 
penstance, more than anything else, 
now seem to decide whether a student 
is to be instructed by a teacher who is 
overloaded to the point of distraction 
or by a teacher who has ample time 


and energy to know him as an in- 
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dividual and to aid him individually 
in his language growth. 

In the 47 public junior colleges 
which offer subfreshman (remedial ) 
classes in composition, the size of a 
typical class ranges from a maximum 
of 20 students in some institutions to 
more than 40 students in others 
(Table 4). Although in almost one- 


TABLE 4 


Typical Class Size in Subfreshman (Re- 
medial) Composition Classes 








Medium- 
Small sized Large Total of all 
colleges colleges colleges colleges 
No. of colleges 
offering course 8 20 19 47 





No. of students 


in class No. Per cent 








Under 20 5 8 2 15 31.9 
20—24 l 6 1 8 168 
25-29 ] l 10 12 25.5 
30—34 3 3 6 12.8 
35-39 ] , ] 2.1 
40—or more 2 l 3 6.4 

Not indicated _ . : 2 





Median range (for total of all colleges) : 20-24 students. 


third of the colleges (31.9 per cent) 
typical classes have no more than 20 
students, it will be observed that most 
of these are small or medium-sized 
colleges. In more than half of the large 
colleges, on the other hand, class size 
typically ranges between 25 and 29 
‘students. Hence, while the median 
range for subfreshman classes in all 
colleges is 20-24 students, this range 
is exceeded in 14 of the 18 large col- 
leges. 

A similar disparity exists in class 
size for regular first semester compo- 


j 


sition classes (Table 5). In not quite 
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TABLE 5 


Typical Class Size in Regular First 
Semester Composition Classes 








Medium- 
Small sized Large Total of all 
colleges colleges colleges colleges 
No. of colleges 
offering course 49 56 22 127 





No. of students 





in class No. Per cent 
Under 20 8 | 9 7.1 
20-24 19 17 2 38 29.9 
25-29 12 22 9 43 33.9 
30—34 8 11 9 28 22.0 
35-39 2 3 1 6 4.7 
40—or more ] l 0.8 
Not indicated 2 = 32 





Median range (for total of all colleges) : 25-29 students. 


a third of the colleges (29.9 per cent) 
typical class size ranges below a maxi- 
mum of 24 students, but this is true in 
more than half of the small colleges, in 
about one-third of the medium-sized 
colleges, and in only two of the 22 
large colleges. Although the median 
range for typical class size in this 
course in all colleges is 25—29 students 
(higher than the median range for 
the 
median point in large colleges is be- 
and 30 students. Disre- 
garding the differences in size of the 


subfreshman classes), actual 


tween 29 


colleges, a total of 34 colleges (more 
than one-fourth of all responding) 
have classes which typically include 
as many as 30 to ‘tO students. 

In the 108 colleges offering regular 
second semester classes in composition 
(i.e., English 2 or 102), the median 
range in class size for all colleges is 
again 25-29 students (Table 6). Al- 
most twice as many large colleges ex- 
ceed this median as the number which 
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TABLE 6 


Typical Class Size in Regular Second 
Semester Composition Classes 











Medium- 
Small sized Large Total of all 
colleges colleges colleges colleges 
No. of colleges 
offering course 39 47 22 108 





No. of students 


in class No. Per cent 


Under 20 11 9 1 21 19.4 
20-24 11 14 5 30 27.8 
25-29 8 16 5 29 26.8 
30-34 8 6 8 22 20.4 
35-39 ] 5 + 3.7 
40-—or more rm 

Not indicated 2 2 18 





Median range (for total of all colleges) : 25-29 students. 


fall below it. But large classes are also 
found in sizeable numbers even in the 
smaller and medium-sized colleges; 
almost one-fourth of the total number 
of colleges have classes typically in- 
cluding from 30 to 40 students. 


Determination of the optimum class 
size in English composition obviously 
entails consideration of so many vari- 
ables that it is doubtful whether any 
completely valid formulas can ever be 
devised. The problem is_ further 
complicated by the relationship be- 
tween class size and the total number 
of composition classes assigned to each 
individual teacher, that is to say, by 
the teacher’s overall work-load. 


It would be difficult to argue, how- 


ever, that a student’s lanzuage needs 
will be served equally well whether he 
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happens to be one of 150 students for 
whom a teacher is responsible in his 
several composition sections or one of 
only 40 or 50 students. Considering, 
furthermore, the tremendous range in 
aptitudes among students attending 
typical public junior colleges (with 
percentile rankings ranging all the 
way from 0 to 99 in scores on such 
a test as the ACE Psychological Ex- 


amination) and the enormous di- 


versity of cultural and socio-economic 
backgrounds, it cannot be seriously 
maintained that the present practices 
of overloading teachers and classes 
should continue indefinitely. 
Complicated as the problem is, 
there is, nevertheless, no reason to 
shirk discussing it. And as a starting- 
point for discussion, here is a con- 
crete proposal: Let it be decided that 
no freshman composition class may 
exceed 25 students. Let it also be de- 
cided that no teacher will be assigned 
more than three sections in compo- 
sition per semester. Then, with at most 
75 students in composition (instead of 
the 125 or 150 so often found at 
present) junior college teachers of 
English can be realistically expected 
to achieve what is now, for so many, 
a purely illusory goal: the goal of aid- 
ing each student to acquire to the 
limits of his capacity the basic skills 
involved in the English .anguage arts. 











A Broad-Fields Social Studies Program 


W. H. CRAWFORD 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


MOST junior colleges require 60 se- 
mester hours of credit for meeting the 
requirements for the Associate-in- 
Arts degree. Usually, 10 of these 60 
semester hours must be selected from 
various courses in history, sociology, 
economics, psychology, marriage and 
family, government, and current his- 
tory. Ten semester hours must also be 
elected from the humanities division 
which includes art, music, English and 
communications, speech, dramatics, 
debate, and foreign languages. In ad- 
dition, 10 semester hours may be 
chosen from the science and mathe- 
matics division which consists of al- 
gebra, trigonometry, calculus, ana- 
lytical geometry, general mathematics, 
and natural and physical sciences. 
Electives among all of these divisions 
and from vocational and general shop 
courses make up the total of 60 se- 
mester hours for graduation.’ It is 
apparent that the entire program for 
the Associate-in-Arts degree is based 
on electives. The student is free to 
choose his courses even when meeting 


1The requirements listed above are rep- 
resentative of a large number of require- 
ments taken from junior college bulletins 
over the United States. 
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the ten-hour divisional requirements. 
The result of such a plan is a student 
program which can be related to none 
but a very loosely planned and ex- 
tremely broad philosophy of edu- 
cation. A need for a program of studies 
which is closely related to specific 
needs of the student is urgent. The 
proposed plan is developed on the 
premise that much of the unrelated 
fragmentation in one of these major 
divisions, social studies, will be re- 
duced. The plan involves reducing of 
electives in social studies and relating 
the offerings to a set of specific aims 
which grow out of the discovered 
needs and problems of youth. 


REASONS FOR THIS PROPOSAL 
The 
Higher Education® urges a high pn- 


President’s Commission on 


“Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy, A Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. Volume I, 
Washington, D. C., December, 1947. 





ority in all educational programs for 
developing international understand- 
ing. In our attempts to teach the social 
studies we have stressed Western 
civilization to the exclusion of all 
others. Many of our contemporary 
problems are resident in the Far East 
and in South America, and yet our 
emphasis is still largely with Western 
European culture and_ problems. 
Within even our Western culture 
students remain shockingly unaware 
of developments in the socio-economic 
activities of our own society. Even a 
superficial analysis of our present 
society reveals the vital relationship of 
economics and social process to the 
everyday experiences of our young 
people. 

The New York Times questionnaire 
issued to college students on knowl- 
edge of geography and American his- 
tory indicates that colleges have not 
sufficiently developed the vital re- 
lationship between everyday needs and 
the subjects involved. Students in col- 
lege evidently would not rank interest 
in these fields very high, thus forcing 
one to conclude that these fields are 
not related to the students’ needs as 
presented today. In searching for 
causes for this Jack of interest one may 
look to the type of program offered. 
The academic tradition of compart- 
mentalism of subjects is a suspected 
cause. Students may learn to _ver- 
balize but not understand and relate 
these subjects to their actual personal 


and socio-economic needs. 
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PROBLEMS WHICH MAY BE DEALT 
WITH 


Junior college students have many 
immediate and pressing problems. 
Problems predicted from the nature 
of our social order would include:* 


(a) The need to think critically. 

(b) The need to participate in politi- 
cal action. 

(c) The need for current information. 

(d) The need for understanding the 
world around them. 

(e) The need for objective thinking. 

(f) The need to recognize propa- 
ganda. 

(g) The need to develop world mind- 
edness. 

(h) The need to understand the tech- 
nological nature of our national 
organization. 

(i) The need for knowing by self- 
evaluation where one stands. 

(}) The need for a feeling of security 
in relation to present threats to 
security. 

(k) The need to formulate a sense of 
ethical and moral values. 





8 Suggestions for this list are developed 
from Harl R. Douglass, ed., Education for 
Life Adjustment. New York: The Roland 
Press Company, 1950, page 56. See also, 
Francis Ferrell, “Critical Thinking,” Jlh- 
nois School Journal, October, 1948; Lyman 
Bryson, “Acquaintance Is Not Enough,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, XXX, March, 1949; 
L. T. Hopkins, “Democratic Education, The 
Hope of the World,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, XLIX, May, 1948; “Education for In- 
ternational Understanding in American 
Schools,” National Education Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, the Association, Washington, D. C., 
1948. 














SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


(1) The need to know what civic 
duties and privileges one may 
have. 


(m) The need to appraise objectively 
one’s role in patriotism. 


(n) The need to be sensitive to the 
social problems of mankind. 


(o) The need to be cognizant of the 
institutions that undergird our 
society. 

The above listing is not intended to 
be exhaustive. The enumeration re- 
fers only to those predicated needs 
which are rather directly connected 
with the immediate organization of 
courses proposed. This list could be 
greatly extended by using question- 
naire techniques and planning with 
students. Youth, of course, has many 
other problems which fall in other 
categories of classification, such as 
personal living, group living, physical, 
mental, and emotional health, use of 
leisure time, learning, thinking and 
communicating, the world of work, 
purchasing goods and services, and 
family life responsibilities.‘ 

These problems would form the 
basis for formulating the objectives 
of the proposed program of studies 
and would be part of the evaluation 
procedures to be suggested. Some 
limiting factors would have to be dealt 
with. Libraries are limited on books on 
Russian culture and other less well- 
known cultures. Since films are not 
always available on the college level, 


4 Harl R. Douglass, ed., Education for Life 
Adjustment. New York: The Roland Press 
Company, 1950, pp. 56-57. 
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community resources have to be 
sought on an ever-broadening scope. 
These problems are not insurmount- 
able, but challenge the inventiveness 
and creativeness of student and in- 


structor. 


OBJECTIVES SOUGHT 


In formulating objectives for this 
program, a considerable period of time 
would need to be spent. Group meet- 
ings and check lists of needs would 
be used. ‘These objectives are not pro- 
posed as imposed objectives, but 
would be subject to constant evalu- 
ation by groups of social studies in- 
structors and students planning with 
the instructors. A tentative, or start- 
ing, list of objectives is presented here 
as a point of departure:* 


1. To permit an introductory, yet 
broad, understanding of the en- 
tire social science area of history, 
economics, political science, psy- 
chology, and anthropology in an 
integrated, functioning approach 
to our life today. 

2. To avoid overspecialization dur- 
ing the first two years of college, 
but at the same time to prepare 
for later specialization. 

3. To help prepare for more intel- 
ligent and more participating 
citizenship and proper behavior 
patterns. 

4. To provide an awareness of the 
actual conflicts in ideology ram- 

5 The above list is taken from a project 
now under way at Weber College, Ogden, 
Utah. The proposed objectives are the result 
of four years of group meetings. 





10. 


12. 


13. 


15. 


pant in today’s world, especially 
between the U.S.S.R., and the 
U.S.A. 

To build proper attitudes for par- 
ticipating in a democracy. 

To study and to evaluate basic 
sources of information necessary 
for thinking clearly. 

To develop critical thinking. 

To establish needed integration 
and inter-relationships in the var- 
ious disciplines or subject matter 


fields. 


To develop adequate emotional 
maturity and social adjustment. 


To help build an appreciation 
for some of the world’s different 
civilizations and cultures. 

To avoid an egocentric point 
of view, and yet to show the 
values developed in our own cul- 
ture and the necessity for our 
understanding and contributing 
efforts as citizens. 


To determine the place of the 
United States in international 
affairs. 


To utilize these general educa- 
tion social studies courses as a 
means of revamping the college 
social science offerings which per- 
haps have gone too long without 
critical analysis and review. 


To provide a common basis for 
students from many different 
high schools to share curricular 
materials and experiences before 
later specialization. 

To provide an opportunity for 
instructors of specialized fields to 
meet together, contrast major 
learnings desired, outstanding 
trends and changes, and to learn 
those essential ideas from other 
fields besides their own to broad- 
en them and enrich all of their 
teaching. 
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CONTENT AND METHODS 


A program for a broad-fields course 
as proposed here must grow out of the 
genuine desire of all concerned to have 
such a program. The effectiveness of 
the program, regardless of its mechani- 
cal organization and administration, 
will be largely dependent upon the 
enthusiasm of the instructors. A series 
of meetings with both instructors and 
students will be necessary during the 
first month of the regular school se- 
mester. The use of films and outside 
speakers will be advisable for the pur- 
pose of giving enthusiastic reasons for 
the program. It should be shown that 
a broad-fields approach will ac- 
complish more than changes within 
the existing machinery. 

After considerable interest has been 
aroused, philosophy stated, problems 
classified and objectives set up, the 
reorganization may proceed. 

The course organization can be de- 
veloped so as to give 10 semester hours 
credit to the student. Meeting the re- 
quirements of this course would fill 
the group requirement of 10 semester 
hours for the Associate-in-Arts degree. 
The entering student would be re- 
quired to enroll in the backgrounds 
course, which would meet one hour 
per day for five days each week. The 
content of the course would include a 
background of a selected group of 
world and _ local which 
either survive today or have made a 


institutions 


great impact on contemporary life. 
The purpose of this course would be to 
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build background understandings and 
appreciations of the basis for these 
institutions. The objectives stated else- 
where in this paper would be served in 
part by this course. 

Teaching and learning units built 
around the following factors can be 
organized : 


1. The church and the place of re- 
ligion in contemporary culture. 

2. ‘The economic systems of past and 
present. Economic theories which 
are useful in our modern econ- 
omy. 

3. The development of social atti- 
tudes and “core values” in our 
culture. 

4. Racial development. The true 
meaning of race and problems in 
modern society. 

5. Backgrounds of war and inter- 
national tensions. 

6. The development of man as a 
free being. 

7. The discovery of native premises 
and their place in our thinking. 

8. Political ideologies. 

9. Legitimate national interests. 

10. Folkways and mores, how they 
develop and their place in our 
thinking. 

11. Community functions and struc- 
ture. 

12. Relations between cultures of the 
world. 

13. Nationalism in relation to inter- 
nationalism. 

14. The use of war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

15. Effect of technology of present 
social problems. 

16. Analysis of structure of pres- 


ent world organizations such as 
UNESCO, UN, etc. 
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Careful selection of units to be 
studied is necessary in consideration 
of the time factor, 18 weeks, and the 
materials available and the interests 
of the students. 

The second course, also required of 
all students, could be called principles. 
The instructor will find it necessary to 
plan with the student very carefully in 
selecting the area in which the student 
has the greatest interest or need. This 
course is not intended for academic 
specialization but for more technical 
knowledge in that area in which he 
is most interested. While this course 
would carry three semester hours of 
college credit, there is a very apparent 
weakness in this plan. The student 
would study the principles of all the 
social studies, but time limitations 
would narrow the areas for intensive 
study to economics, sociology, and 
government. Students should be en- 
couraged to extend their reading and 
experiences to other areas in the social 
studies. 

The principles course can also be 
organized and planned as units, using 
as the unifying element several bases 
which can be developed cooperatively 
with instructors and students. For ex- 
ample, in the sociology area an entire 
unit can be developed around groups 
within social structure. In this unit 
principles of person to person, person 
to group, and group to group relation- 
ship can be studied. 


The third course required of all 
students would be the course in cur- 
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rent understanding. This _ subject 
would give two hours credit. ‘Terminal 
students who would be in the college 
only one year would be encouraged to 
take only the backgrounds and the 
current understandings courses and to 
omit the principles course. The prob- 
lems course would concern students 
with an intensive study of current 
happenings in the local community 
and in the larger world community. 
This course is predicated upon the 
background developed in the other 
two courses taken previously. Two 
semester hours credit is granted for 
this course. 


The ten semester hour sequence 
outlined above has been described as 
consisting of separate courses. In 
actual practice these are not separate 
courses. The whole program should be 
considered as a broad fields area cov- 
ering all social studies and organized 
over one and one-half In- 
structors should not think of these 


years. 


sequence divisions as separate courses, 
since several instructors will be teach- 
ing the units in cooperation. 

The question of method is equally 
important with organization. First we 
need fair-minded teachers who can 
adapt conventional teaching to meet 
the their — students. 
Methods should aim continuously at 


problems __ of 


giving students background for under- 
standing today’s problems, and should 
stimulate them to act in solution of 
these problems. Students should be 
given enough techniques of a scientific 
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nature to attack problems, and they 
should also be given an opportunity 
to deal directly with contemporary 
issues. 

The methods employed can include 
many forms, such as: 


1. Surveys of social areas, of com- 
munities, of personal and group 
needs, and community needs. 

2. Case study techniques applied to 
problems peculiar to selected 
areas of study. 

3. Group conferences within the 
class. 

4. Student panels and socialized 
procedures for discussion, such as 
town hall discussions. 

5. Workshop techniques. 

6. Units of shorter nature organized 
around experiences. 

7. Wide use of the community to 

exploit every possibility to en- 

hance the learning situation. 

Organization of campus groups. 

Speakers and forums. 

A variety of testing approaches, 

such as self-rating scales, attitude 

tests, and paper and pencil tests 
for information measurement. 

11. Active participation in political 

issues. 

12. Writing and receiving letters. 

13. Discussion of current information 

from well-evaluated sources. 

14. Campus recognition for interest 

in international understanding. 

15. Use of lay people to meet with 

students and teachers. 


SO & 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR 
INTRODUCING UNITS 


In initiating the units on under- 
standings, principles, problems, the 
following list of activities is suggested : 
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1. 


10. 


Present a film on the area to be 
considered. Illustration, the film, 
‘‘The Atom and You”, could be 
used in introducing the unit on 
world tensions. 

Present a speaker who can tell of 
personal experiences dealing with 
the idea to be studied. 

Pass out mimeographed material 
dealing with the salient points 
and problems to be considered. 
Conduct an excursion to get first- 
hand information. 

Explore the library for helps in 
studying the units. 

Present recordings or radio tran- 
scriptions which would suggest 
approaches. 

Conduct pre-testing to diagnose 
deficiencies and areas of interests. 
Conduct preliminary buzz ses- 
sions to help organize the plan of 
attack. 

Lecture briefly to the class indi- 
cating importance of previously 
agreed upon material. 

Have a class panel present pre- 
liminary information which will 
lead into further study. 


The principles which should de- 


termine the selection of suitable ac- 


tivities are stated as follows: ® 


l. 


Each activity should be con- 
structed so that the preparation 
will not require more time than is 
justified by the results gained. 
Each activity should focus direct- 
ly upon one of the basic under- 
standings, that is, there should be 
no “busy work” or lesson learning 
assignments. 

Each activity should result in 
understanding and rationaliza- 


6 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High 


School Curriculum. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949, pp. 253-254. 
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tion, not mere memorization for 
the purpose of later recall. 

The activity need not be difficult 
to prepare in order to have edu- 
cative value. 

Each activity should present some 
definite problem, the answer to 
which is really desired by the 
pupils. 

Activities of the community-study 
type should enable the student to 
apply the understandings he has 
gained to his local situation. 
There should be considerable 
variety in the types of activities 
that are provided for real diversi- 
fications that will make the stu- 
dents more interested in the pro- 
gram. 

Each activity is a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR CARRYING 


ON THE UNIT 


Use the community. Since the 
school is just one of the agencies 
for the educative process, we can 
look to the community for much 
assistance. Encourage and make 
possible the act of looking for 
areas of discord in a community, 
to analyze these areas in the light 
of the books read and try coop- 
eratively to find ways of meeting 
the problem. Visit labor union 
offices, attend meetings on race 
problems, visit the farm bureau, 
the local newspapers, participate 
in the county UNESCO and the 
political rallies. 


Survey the areas of the communi- 
ty which are being studied by the 
class. A limited survey can be 
carried on by the class. Do not try 
the whole community, as definite 
limitations make this a very am- 
bitious project. 
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3. Do some of the things which are i. Sponsor a few evening forums 
being studied. In junior colleges for adults. The class can plan 
there are always several organiza- this entire series. 
tions which can help students in 

the learning process by giving SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR 


them an opportunity to partici- 
pate. Instructors can help organ- 
ize campus organizations and 
encourage students to take part in 
these groups as part of the regular 
course work. Examples of this 
type of activity would be: Young 
Democrats, Young Republicans, 


College Red Cross, Campus ' 
UNESCO. Future Teachers of experiences which the class has 


ss encountered. 
America, Student Political Clubs 3 Wr; al P 
; ; , I or e 

of several types, and discussion ee ee 

eins cate findings. 

and action groups on local or : 

state problems 4. Set up permanent campus organ- 
izations to continue studies and 
activities which the groups have 
found worthwhile. 

5. Hold recognition ceremonies hon- 
oring those persons who have 
been active in direct participation 
in the life of the community. 


CULMINATING THE UNIT 





1. Present written and oral reports 
which cover the community ac- 
tivities carried out. Include 
charts, graphs, films, and recom- 
mendations for further activities. 

2. Present a sociodrama illustrating 
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5. Some specific suggested activities: 

a. Provide reading time in the 
stacks of the college library or 
bring a section of the college 
library to the classroom at in- 
tervals. 

b. Consult the records of the 
courts, both juvenile and dis- 
trict. 

c. Committees of the class can 


search the daily newspaper aa :, 
files pap 7. Present student petitions covering 


action desired by the class as a 
result of their study. 

8. Present revised budgets for school 
district, city and state units of 
government including suggestions 
for tax sources. 


6. Make bibliographies covering the 
magazines, reports, pamphlets, 
and books which the class has 
found to be of most value. 


d. Send groups to state historical 
society library. 


om 


. Write for public forum in the 
local and surrounding district 
or state newspapers. 


f. Write papers on relation of 9. Send a representative group of 
local attitudes to larger world two or three students to sum- 
tension problems which are mr conferences on international 
ased on race, economics, or affairs. 
religion. 10. Provide with local ministerial 

; g. Assist in local welfare work. alliance for presenting programs 

h. Prepare panel discussions and in each of the local churches on 
individual speeches to be given selected Sundays. At these meet- 
to local civic clubs, to be given ings the class could present their 
on the radio and before the findings to a large segment of the 


student body. community. 
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EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 

One of the most difficult problems 
in dealing which 
are aimed at changing student be- 


with programs 


havior is the problem of evaluation. A 
number of attitude tests are available 
commercially, along with tests which 
appraise factual achievements in cur- 
rent understandings. We are pri- 
marily interested in outcomes as shown 
by student behavior and activity; and 
since merely showing evidence of 
understanding others is only one phase 
of human activity, we should try to 
find other criteria for evaluation. 
An important phase, the evaluation 
of critical thinking, might be under- 
taken by the use of a standardized test, 
such as the Watson-Glasser test of 
critical thinking. Listed 
several evaluating devices for ap- 


here are 


praising the progress of the students: 


1. Note the individual responses of 
students in conference periods. 

2. Note the improvement in pattern 
of thought which students follow 
in presenting panel reports and 
forum talks. 

3. Note individual behavior in the 
community and the way students 
align themselves on issues. 

4. Note the pattern of thought and 
responses in extra-class activities. 

5. Assign student writing which will 
elicit reflecting atti- 
tudes, sensitivities, interests and 
understandings. 

6. Observe lessening of tensions be- 

tween races in the community as 

an outcome of understanding. 

Attitudes and behavior toward 

minority groups should be modi- 


responses 
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fied as a result of the social stud- 
ies program. Bryson’ says, “Just 
to know all about a people does 
not make them friendly. Witness 
Germany and France. We need 
an attitude of friendly interest 
and sympathy toward all kinds of 
strangeness. Anything that will 
leave in a student’s mind a strong 
conviction that you can be friends 
with strangers is worth more 
than any knowledge of a coun- 
try or a particular civilization.” 

7. Observe and measure evidence of 
critical thinking about propa- 
ganda. This skill can be evaluated 
in the same manner as skill in 
objective thinking. If students are 
critical of sources of information, 

insistent upon unbiased report- 
ing, and suspicious of all attempts 
to stir up discord and hatred, they 
are using analysis techniques. 
Instructors can be on the alert to 
detect this outcome. Check lists 
can be devised for student self- 
evaluation covering such points 
as: (a) critical analysis of related 
factual objective data: (b) ex- 
pressions showing distortion, ridi- 
cule, and prejudice; (c) opinions 
differentiated from other data. 

8. In observing individuals in the 
class, make evaluative check lists 
which include such items as: 

a. Does the individual keep in- 
formed on public issues? 

. Does he affiliate himself with 
groups interested in coopera- 
tive action? 

c. Does he oppose as an indi- 
vidual or in group action at- 
tempts which do not make for 
harmony? 


owe 
= 





7™Lyman Bryson, “Acquaintance Is Not 
Enough,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXX, March, 
1949. 
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9. Criteria for the world-minded 
citizen can also be used as an 
evaluative device. These criteria 
were developed by a meeting of 
experts in which statements of 
over 200 leaders in world affairs 
were taken. The criteria are enu- 
erated as follows:® 


a. He realizes that civilization 
may be imperiled by another 
war. 

b. He wants world peace in which 
liberty and justice are assured 
for all. 

c. He knows that nothing in hu- 
man nature makes war inevi- 
table. 

d. He believes that education can 
become a powerful force for 
achieving international under- 
standing and world peace. 

e.He knows and _ understands 
how people in other lands live, 
and he recognizes the common 
humanity which underlies all 
differences of culture. 

. He knows that unlimited na- 
tional sovereignty is a threat 
to freedom. 

g. He knows modern technology 
holds promise of solving the 
problems of economic security, 
and that international cooper- 
ation can contribute to the in- 
crease of well-being for all 
men. 

h. He has deep concern for well- 
being of humanity. 

. He has continuing interest in 


=> 


— 





Under- 


standing in American Schools,” National Ed- 


8“FEducation for International 
ucation Association for Supervision and Cur- 


the Association, 


riculum Development, 
Washington, D. C., 1948. 
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world affairs and devotes him- 
self to serious analysis of inter- 
national problems. 

j. He acts to bring about a world 
at peace in which liberty and 
justice are assured for all. 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS FOR SYLLABUS 


It is suggested that no single text- 
book be used for these units. Each in- 
structor involved will develop his own 
syllabus emphasizing a few good 
sources and listing many others. Set 
forth below 
books, pamphlets, and teacher aids to 
be used. 


are classifications of 


FILM LITERATURE 


It is suggested that instructors check 
the film catalogues of the University 
extension centers for films available 
and rental contracts. A few sources are 
listed here: 


Educational Film Strip Guide, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 

American Cinematographer, 1782 North 
Orange Drive, Los Angeles 28, Cali- 
fornia. 

Film News, The American Film Center, 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, New York. 

Film and Radio Discussion Guide, Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., 172 Renner Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Minican Photography, Automobile Di- 
gest Publishing Co., 22 East Twelfth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Popular Photography, Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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See and Hear, E. M. Hale Co., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

DeVry Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Jim Handy Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Society for Visual Education, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


MAPS AND CHARTS 


Maps and charts are constantly 
being revised and kept up to date. The 
instructor will need to check his needs 
continuously. Catalogues of the firms 
listed below will aid in_ keeping 
abreast. 


Air Age Research, New York City, New 
York. 

George F. Crann Company, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

Pan-American World Airways System, 
New York City, New York. 

Rand-McNally Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

United Airlines, Chicago, Illinois. 

Department of Labor, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D.C. 

Division of Visual Aids, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Castle Films, Inc., New York City, New 
York. 


SLIDE MAKING MATERIALS 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. 


SOME SUGGESTED FILMS 


A Ghost Town Saves Itself, Association 
of School Film Libraries, 84 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, II]linois. 

Building America’s Houses, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 
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British Isles, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

California and Its Natural Resources, 
United States Department of the 
Interior, Experiment Station, 4800 
Forest Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Federal Taxation, Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

India, Department of Public Relations, 
General Motors Corporation, 1775 
Broadway, New York City, New York. 

Law and Social Controls, Coronet In- 
structional Films,65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SUGGESTED CHARTS 


World Problems, a series of 31 charts, 
National Forum, Incorporated, 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

Economic-Social Studies Chart, 33 charts 
(address same as above). 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS 


Headline Series, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38th Street. Numerous 
booklets on pertinent subjects at 35 
cents each. 

Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., issues lists of available ma- 
terials. Instructors should consult these 
lists. 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Consult 
monthly bulletins for lists of pam- 
phlets and booklets. 

United Nations Bulletin, New York: 
International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHER AND STUDENTS 


Barnes, A Study of Western Civilization. 
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Berle Means, The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property. 

Baax, J. J., Race and Democratic So- 
ciety. New York: Augustin Publishing 
Company, 1945. 

Bryce, Modern Democracies. 

Corey, The Crises of the Middle Class. 

Crum, Bartley C., Behind the Silken 
Curtain. New York: Simon and Schu- 
ster Publishing Company, 1947. 

DeTocqueville, Democracy in America. 

Hayek, F. A., The Road to Serfdom. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. 

Laski, H. J., Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion In Our Times. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1943. 

MacClever, The Web of Government. 

Mosler, et al., Responsible Citizenship. 

Northrup, The Meeting of East and 
West. 

Toynbee, A. J., A Study of History. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1939. 

Wallbank and Taylor, A Survey of 
Civilization. Chicago: Scott Foresman 
Company, 1948. 

Young, Kimball, Sociology. 


BOOKS FOR GENERAL BACKGROUND 
READING 


Dean, Vera M., The Four Cornerstones 
of Peace. New York: The McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, 1946. 

Eliott, George Fielding, Hate, Hope, and 
High Explosives. New York: The 
Bobbs- Merrill Company, 1948. 

Prewett, Virginia, The Americas and 
Tomorrow. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1944. 

Stewart, Maxwell, Building for Peace at 
Home and Abroad. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1943. 

Visson, Andre, As Others See Us. New 

York: Doubleday and Company, 1948. 


Winfield, G. F., China, the Land and the 
People. New York: W. Sloan Associ- 
ates, 1948. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND JOURNALS 
PRIMARILY FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


Baldwin, Hanson W., “The Price of 
War,” Journal of National Education 
Association, The Association, 1948. 

Bryson, Lyman, “Acquaintance is Not 
Enough,” The Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXX, March, 1949. 

Counts, George A., “Education for 
Democracy,” The Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXX, February, 1949. 

Dale, Edgar, “‘Who Has the Power?” 
Educational Digest, XIII, February, 
1949. 

Duggan, Stephen, “Contrasting School 
Systems, Russian and American,” 
Educational Records, XXIX, Janu- 
ary, 1948. 

Farley, Eugene S., “Junior Colleges and 
World Crises,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XVII, May, 1948. 

Hopkins, Thomas L., “Democratic Edu- 
cation, the Hope of the Worlds,” 
Teachers College Record, XLIX, 
May, 1948. 

Moore, “Adaptation of Curriculum and 
Teaching to Contemporary Issues,” 
Current Trends in Higher Education, 
Group Reports on Conferences, 1948. 

Pike, Sumner, T., “Education for the 
Atomic Age,” Bulletin of National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, XXIII, April, 1949. 

Wilson, Howard E., “Editorial,” Edu- 
cation Digest, XIV, April, 1949. 


REPORTS 


“Atomic Energy Friend or Foe,” Pro- 
ceedings of Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence, Denver University Press, 1945. 
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“Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy,” A Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, 
Volume I, Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber, 1947. 

“Modern Education and Better Human 
Relations,” Freedom Pamphlets, 1949. 

“Tensions Making for War,” A State- 
ment of the Causes of Tensions, 
UNESCO Conference, 1948. 

“The World’s Destiny and the United 
States,” Conferences of World Citt- 
zens Association, Chicago, 1941. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS OF USE IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SOCIAL STUDIES 
COURSE 


Current History 
Life 


Time 
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The New Republic 

Survey Graphic 

Fortune 

Coronet 

Read+r’s Digest 

United States News and World Report 

The New York Times 

The Congressional Digest 

Har pers 

Asia 

The Annals of The American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science 

The Negro Digest 

Newsweek 

The Nation’s Business 

Consumer’s Guide 

The United States Observer 

Social Studies Journal 

Reader’s Scope 

United Nations News 


The Atlantic Monthly 











Your Community Resources: Social 
Welfare Agencies 


FRED BLISSERT AND TED GORDON 


WHAT THE East Los Angeles Junior 
College catalog says: 


Sociology 81-82-83-84 Community 
Resources 1 unit) Ten Weeks 


Orientation to social, recreational, 
educational, welfare, governmental, 
and other services and facilities in the 
Los Angeles area by means of field 
trips to selected agencies, centers, in- 
stitutions, offices, and organizations. 
This course is designed for teachers, 
social workers, social welfare majors, 
sociology majors, church workers, and 
community-minded citizens. Each 
ten-weeks series starts with an orien- 
tation meeting, is followed by a num- 
ber of visitations (different for each 
section ), and concluded by an evalua- 
tion meeting. 


What the catalog does not say 1s 
the origin, the organization and con- 
tent of visitation, the objectives, the 
values, the reactions, and the sig- 
nificance to other junior and com- 
munity colleges of such a program of 
community resources. 

Origin. The junior college should 
serve all areas of the community; in so 
doing, it should provide opportunities 
not only for youth and for adults, not 
only terminal and semi-professional 
education but also in-service training 
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for professional personnel, including 
teachers. The Los Angeles City School 
System, insistent that its professional 
people do not vegetate, by use of the 
single-salary preparation type 
schedule makes it distinctly worth- 
while for teachers to continue study- 
ing. But the average teacher, long 
overexposed to formalized education, 
wishes more than another teacher, a 
classroom, and a book; wishes activity, 
realistic exposure to life problems, a 


mature level of learning. 


And so, one afternoon after school 
in September, 1951, after reading a 
catalog description such as the above, 
all of six people appeared for the first 
meeting. Although this small number 
was discouraging to the instructor, Dr. 
Gordon, he went ahead with the pro- 








COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


spectus of the course. The objectives 
were: 


1. To orient individuals to the com- 
munity in which they live and 
serve. 

2. To acquaint individuals with fa- 
cilities and services of use to them 
in their occupations, particularly 
to teachers and schools. 

3. To provide practice in organizing 
field trips and excursions by use of 
committee techniques, correct cor- 
respondence, written reports. 

4. To supplement previous theoreti- 
cal knowledge of social institutions 
by on-the-spot observation. 

5. To train adults to observe the fa- 
cilities, techniques, personnel of 
private and of tax-supported insti- 
tutions. 


Enthusiastically, the six people 
promised to “bring their friends next 


phrase 


readily discounted by the experienced 


time.’ an_ all-too-familiar 


adult education teacher. 


Development of the Program. But 
these people did. And at the next 
meeting 25 were present—and stayed 
through the series. At the end of the 
ten weeks series, there was insistence 





on going on instead of repeating for 
another group. So a second and larger 
group continued. At the begining of 
the next semester, although advertise- 
ment and announcement were mini- 
mized, it became necessary to organize 
a second section as well as to continue 
with the first group. Mr. Blissert as- 
sumed co-sponsorship. In April double 
groups continued. In the 1952-1953 


school year the program continued 
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and expanded, as will be explained 
later. 


Range of Agencies. As the program 
developed, so did the “List of Possible 
Places to Visit” expand by reference 
to welfare agency directories, tele- 
books, teacher 
dations until there was finally issued 


phone recommen- 
a list of 102 potential resources, rang- 
ing all the way from the All-Nations 
Foundation to the Welfare Federation 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles; extend- 
ing from the down and outers’ flop 
house, the Midnight Mission, to a 
modern’ psychiatric hospital, Los 
Angeles County General Hospital 
Psychopathic Unit; from a settlement 
house catering to varied community 
groups, Brownson House, to an insti- 
tution serving those with a common 
affliction, the Braille Institute; from 
definitely privately supported agencies 
like the John Tracy Clinic to public 
agencies like the Animal Shelter, the 
Authority, and the U. S. 


Bureau. A 


Housing 
Weather 
tinuing through the four sections in 


teacher con- 


one year would visit 32 of these with 
the group and as many individually as 
he or she wished. 


Organization of the Group. How 
the “‘class” functions differs somewhat 
according to the particular leader. 
Basically, there are ten “‘sessions.”’ The 
first meeting is for organization, en- 
At this time 
there may appear a city councilman 
to give an overall picture of rep- 


rollment, orientation. 


resentatives of the community or co- 
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ordinating council. If the class is to 
function, by preference, with com- 
mittees, then such organization is 
undertaken. On a committee basis, in- 
dividuals choose or are chosen for the 
following responsibilities: 


1. CHAIRMAN (coordinates all ac- 
tivities; at end of meeting gives 
oral words of appreciation to 
agency representatives. ) 

2. CO-CHAIRMAN (assists or sub- 
stitutes for chairman; takes charge 
of circulating roll call and other 
materials. ) 

3. CONFIRMATION LETTER 
(writes a letter of confirmation as 
early as possible, enclosing (a) a 
copy of this page—which has the 
class schedule on the other side; 
(b) a copy of the class ““Member- 
ship List’ — which gives names, 
positions, and other pertinent data; 
(c) data on the class objectives, 
number in group, etc. Secures 
signature of instructor. Turns in 
duplicate copy. See previous letters 
as a guide. ) 


4. VERIFICATION CALL (tele- 
phones at least two weeks in ad- 
vance to check the appointment). 


5. DIRECTIONS (orally or in writ- 
ten form provides information on 
the best route, on parking, etc., at 
the previous meeting). 

6. HOSPITALITY (arrives early 
and is on hand to help on parking, 
to perform introductions, set up 
chairs, etc. ) 

7. WRITTEN REPORT (one or 
more or all on the committee take 
notes, collect materials, interview, 
and make 1-3 page outline-type 
summary according to Sample 
Outline. They duplicate materials 
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and give out to class at next pos- 
sible meeting. They make double 
number of copies as there are 
members of the class and turn in 
extras with stencil or master copy 
for use by succeeding groups). 


8. EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
(one member or more or all mem- 
bers turn in set of objective-type 
questions to be used in making up 
examination for last meeting of 
class as review ). 

LETTER OF APPRECIATION 
(writes follow-up letter, promptly 
after visitation. Secures signature 
of instructor. Gives names of entire 
committee. Makes duplicate copy 
for files. Uses previous letters as 
models) . 


Se) 


The basic ideas in the above may 
well be of use to many readers. In non- 


the 
informally  dis- 


committee organization same 
may be 
tributed or be performed by the in- 


structor. 


Pattern of a Visitation. After the 
first meeting on campus, the group 


functions 


gathers at 4:00 p. m. at its destination. 
Usually there is a short preparatory 
speech by an official of the institution. 
The type of information given in the 
talk covers the history of the insti- 
tution, its purposes, services, function- 
ing, personnel, physical setup, unique 
the 
future, relationship to teachers and 
other groups. Materials are dis- 
tributed. Possibly this takes a_ half 
hour. The tour follows for an hour, 


features, financing, needs in 


sometimes in one group, sometimes in 
smaller groups with separate guides. 
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Questions are asked during the stroll. 
The last half hour the group regathers 
for a summary, for more questions, 
and for planning the next meeting. 


Reports. So much is given that a 
written report is helpful. To obviate 
everyone’s taking notes and thus losing 
much interest, it has been found help- 
ful to have a separate group each time 
work out a report as indicated in the 
organizational directions. As a result, 
everyone in the group receives an ex- 
cellent summary of every meeting with 
no one individual's being over- 
burdened. On hand are extra copies 
of every visitation available for ab- 
sentees, for those not having been in 
previous sections, for the agencies 


themselves. 


the 


program was so successful that it was 


Evaluation. Administratively 
one of the entries in the East Los 
Angeles Junior College presentation 
for a Freedoms Foundation Award in 
1952—-and our “All-Round Campus 
Program” won a gold medal and a 
$200.00 cash award! But the reaction 
of the “‘students” is what is most 1m- 
portant. These were secured anony- 
mously as part of the last meeting de- 
voted to recapitulation, examination, 


and evaluation. A typical question: 


How can we justify to outsiders giving 
teachers credit that will give “points” 
and salary increase for a course such as 
this in which some may say you do little 
work and instead have fun visiting 
places? 
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The answers would fill the rest of 

this issue. Here are the ones for which 
the editor has had space: 


To me this has been one of the most 
profitable courses I have taken in years. 
It has demanded organization of time as 
well as source material. How could this 
course fail to make a more capable citi- 
zen of each one? The greater the under- 
standing of community life and resources 
one acquires the greater ability to be of 
service to one’s community. 


Books, literature, pictures can never take 
the place of “I was there.” Real educa- 
tion cannot be measured by number of 
hours of preparation but only by the 
growth of the individual. If that can be 
obtained by being in a group that has 
unity of purpose, and a feeling of good 
fellowship, I would say “Let’s have more 
such courses.” 


My attitude toward teachers has been 
changed. Perhaps I understand them 
better now! 


I enjoyed this course more than words 
can tell. I have learned more about the 
area in which I have spent most of my 
life than in any other course I have 
taken. 


I’ve heard of these various agencies for 
years and only now do I have a true 
knowledge of the great services they are 
rendering the community. 


This course has made me lots more 
willing to give up my tax dollars to the 
city of Los Angeles. I had no idea there 
were sO many worthy efforts being ex- 
pended daily. . . . This course has in- 
creased my civic pride. ... 


Each of these trips was a distinct experi- 
ence ... each time a whole new world 
opened up to us.... 
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I have at last realized where and how 
our Community Chest money is used. 
Every teacher should have an oppor- 
tunity to visit these agencies. I have 
learned more about Los Angeles in the 
past 20 weeks than I had learned in the 
past 25 years here. 


Any course which is very interesting and 
for which a student feels a need is easy; 
it’s the stupid dry courses that are diffi- 
om. ... 


... [hese trips are a gold mine in added 
appreciations. The course is dynamic, 
not static, as so many projects seem to 
be. It is theory put to work. 


It was not a “snap” course because it 
was a genuine cooperative effort with all 
participants doing their share gladly. 
Aside from the reports, etc. required by 
class, many teachers “brought back”’ re- 
ports and evaluation of visits to their 
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school buildings. Voluntarily—perhaps 
because not required—all the members 
have been doing a good job in public 
relations. ... 


The Future. Community Resources 
—Social Welfare Agencies is con- 
tinuing for its fourth year! What the 
impact has been on the participants, 
is, as seen, measurable but what the 
effect will be on teaching and on 


ob- 


servable at this time. Changes in at- 


pupils is, concomitantly, not 
titudes, acquisition of information, in- 
creasing civic awareness have been ap- 
parent. 

The seed so sown has germinated in 
another area as will be shown in the 
following article: YOUR COM- 
MUNITY RESOURCES — ECO- 
NOMIC INSTITUTIONS. 








We Can Afford Adult Education 


C. O. BANTA 


DOES YOUR junior college support an 
adult education program? 

One junior college dean, in answer 
to the above question, replied, “Not 
much of one. We can’t afford it.” In 
reply to the same question, a junior 
college president stated, “We'd like 
to have a good adult education pro- 
gram, but we can’t do it at present. 
We're not sure it is legal to use our 
buildings and equipment for adult 
education, and we believe it is not 
legal to use local tax money for the 
purpose. Maybe some day—.” 

An examination of the above re- 
plies shows both junior college ad- 
ministrators in untenable positions. It 
is the writer’s belief that any junior 
college can afford an adult education 
program and that very few can afford 
not to provide educational oppor- 
tunity for the adults of the community. 

If the president of the junior college 
mentioned above had been a good 
student of school law, he would have 
known that the educational use made 
of the junior college buildings and 
equipment is not a matter of state con- 
cern but that the local board of con- 
trol has the authority to determine 
policy relative to use of facilities. He 
would also know that many states have 
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passed permissive legislation which 
makes legal the use of local tax funds 
for adult education and that some 
states have made state funds available 
in support of adult education. 


Nothing wins the support of the 
community for a junior college or 
community college as quickly as an 
adult education program provided by 
the institution and designed to meet 
the educational needs of all the adults 
in the community. More than one 
junior college administrator, who has 
despaired of winning a bond election 
for a new building, has had almost 
certain defeat changed to victory by 
the vigorous action of adults who have 
participated as students in the adult 
education program. Naturally an 
adult who has improved his earning 
power through vocational training or 
has had satisfying avocational and cul- 
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tural experiences will defend and sup- 
port the institution which made these 
educational opportunities _ possible. 
For the first time, many of these people 
have realized some direct and personal 
benefits from 
they paid for the support of the junior 


college. 


the tax dollar which 


How can the junior college afford 
adult education? Can the adult edu- 
cation department become self-sup- 
porting? The reply to these questions 
depends upon many factors. What is 
the organizational structure of the in- 
stitution? Is state aid available for 
adult education? Can federal funds be 
used for the purpose? What portion of 
the cost of the program can the adults 
carry through course fees? Can money 
raised through a local tax levy be 
legally used for adult education? 
These and many other questions in- 


trude themselves upon one’s thoughts. 


Public junior colleges within a state 
may differ a great deal in organi- 
zational structure. For example, the 
public junior colleges of Colorado are 
of three organizational types, one 
being a state-supported institution, 
one a municipal institution, and the 
remainder county junior colleges. ‘The 
state junior college has legislative ap- 
propriations and student course fees, 
only, as sources of income for adult 
education. When appropriations are 
made by an economy-minded legis- 
lature, 1t becomes apparent that most 
of the cost of the program will be 


borne by student course fees. 
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The municipal junior college has 
income from a municipal tax levy, 
student course fees, and partial reim- 
bursement from state and federal 
funds of salaries of approved vo- 
cational courses teachers. The county 
junior colleges are in a more favorable 
financial position, having income for 
adult education from a county tax 
levy, student course fees, partial re- 
imbursement of vocational salaries, 
and state aid. ‘The latter, under proper 
financial management, can make up 
more than 50 per cent of the entire 


income for adult education. 
funds 


adult education in every state in which 


Federal are available for 
adult education is organized under 
the state department of education. 
This federal money can be used in re- 
imbursement, in part, of salaries of 
teachers of approved vocational 
courses. Many states provide state aid 
in one form or another, usually based 
upon credit earned by adults, clock 
hours of adult attendance, or clock 
hours of teacher service. In some 
states, aid is granted for courses re- 
stricted to certain categories, while 
other states make no course restrictions 
of any kind. 


Experts in public school finance be- 
lieve that education is largely a re- 
sponsibility of the state and that much 
of the cost of education should be 
borne by the state. As far back as 
1938, Maxwell gave thought to a uni- 
form plan for state aid for adult edu- 
cation. He finally reached the con- 
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clusion that “there can be no ‘model 
law’ for state support of adult edu- 
cation because of the wide variety of 
practices in the states in the support 
of public education in general.’”* 

A strong belief in state aid for junior 
college education was expressed by 
C. C. Colvert when he discussed 
sources of income for the junior col- 
lege budget, and said: 


In the same manner that a local pub- 
lic school system receives its support 
from tax funds of both the local district 
and the state, the local junior college dis- 
trict should receive its tax funds for op- 
erating and maintaining the college... 
Many authorities agree that approxi- 
mately one-half to three-fourths of the 
above tax support should be furnished by 
the state with the remainder being de- 
rived from local tax funds.? 


It is believed by Homer Kempfer 
that the state should provide a clear, 
legal, and administrative framework 
for the development of adult edu- 
cation in the public schools and should 
assume responsibility for general over- 
all leadership. He believes that: 


State financial aid for adult education 
should bear a significant portion of the 
costs. Experience favors a state subsidy 
of around 50 per cent with higher rates 
in the early stages of the program until 
communities develop appreciation of the 
values and a willingness to tax them- 





1G. L. Maxwell, “State Legislation for 
Adult Education,” Adult Education Bulle- 
tin, 2:23, April, 1938. 

2C. C. Colvert, “Sources of Income for 
the Junior College Budget,” Junior College 
Journal, 2:35, September, 1949. 
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selves for adult education.® 


Some junior college administrators 
believe that in sound financing of adult 
education, as many sources of income 
as possible should be used, thus easing 
the burden on any one source. Heavy 
financing of adult education from 
sources entirely local is not sound. ‘Two 
Colorado junior colleges depend upon 
student course fees for 90 per cent of 
the cost of the program. Needless to 
say, these two institutions have the 
two smallest adult programs in the 
state, in terms of numbers enrolled. 
High course fees will curtail enroll- 
ment by excluding persons of low in- 
come. In the 1952-1953 school year, 
the Colorado Junior College charging 
the lowest course fee registered the 
greatest number of adults, and the 
two charging the highest course fees 
registered the fewest. 

Some leaders in adult education be- 
lieve that adults should pay no course 
fees—that adult education should be 
entitely free. The writer is not in 
agreement with this principle. He has 
found that course fees have three 
values beyond the monetary one: (1) 
adult attendance is better in a course 
for which the adult has paid a fee, 
(2) adult interest is higher because 
the adult has a “‘financial] stake” in the 
enterprise, and (3) adults believe that 
a course must indeed be a poor one if 
it is unworthy of a fee. Course fees 





’ Homer Kempfer, “Sound Policy in Pub- 
lic School Adult Education,” Adult Educa- 
tion, 14: 12-13, October, 1949. 
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must be nominal in size, or the college 
will fail to reach all the interested per- 
sons in the community. 

The following table shows the 
sources of income for adult education 
in the public junior colleges of Colo- 
rado; the percentage, on the average, 
each makes up of the whole; the range 
in percentage each bears to the whole; 
and the recommended range of each. 


SOURCES OF FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT FOR ADULT EDUCATION 














Recom- 
Average Present mended 
per cent range range 
% % % % % 
a. Course fees 54.7 18to90 15to20 
b. Local taxes (county 


or municipal) 10.6 5to30 10to20 
. State aid* 17.7 5to59 SO0to70 
Vocational reim- 
bursement of 
salaries 15.6 2 to 30 5to 15 
. Legislative 


a 


-- 


® 


appropriationst 10.0 





* County junior colleges, only. 


+ State junior colleges, only. 

C. S. Morris saw education as a re- 
sponsibility to be shared by local com- 
munities, state, and nation when he 
said: 

“Since the justification for... public 
education lies in its values to the com- 
munity, state, and nation, its cost 
must be fairly allocated among these 


potential entities.’”* 


*C. S. Morris, “Financing Public Junior 
Colleges,” Junior College Journal, 16: 123. 
124, November, 1945. 


To the writer, this makes sense. In 
states such as California, Michigan, 
Colorado, and others which provide 
liberal state aid for adult education in 
the public junior colleges, financing 
the program presents no unusual 
problems. However, in a state such as 
Kansas, where little state aid is avail- 
able for adult education, financing is 
indeed a problem. Lack of adequate 
state aid probably explains why the 14 
public junior colleges in Kansas are 
able to enroll only 38 per cent as many 
adults as are enrolled in the seven 
public junior colleges in Colorado, 
and why one junior college in Colo 
rado has served more adults in edu- 
cation in one year than all 14 Kansas 
public junior colleges in a like period 
of time. 


In states where no favorable legis- 
lation for state aid for adult education 
exists, junior college administrators 
should press vigorously for such legis- 
lation. Legislators are supposed to be 
guided in their law-making activities 
by the will of the people in the con- 
stituencies. If the people of a state 
desire state aid for adult education, 
the legislature can find means of 
granting it. The vigor and energy 
which adult education leaders employ 
in seeking adequate state legislation 
for adult education will not be wasted 
if plans are well laid and efforts of 
individuals carefully coordinated. 





Grading Our Foreign Students 


MAUDE B. HARDING 


WE WANT foreign students ! 

Most colleges share that feeling. But 
what are we doing with them and to 
them? Are we giving them the con- 
sideration they deserve? 

Almost without exception the boy or 
girl who has the courage to undertake 
a college course in a comparatively un- 
known language has a brilliant mind. 

Consider yourself for a moment. 
Even with one or two years of High 
School French, what would you expect 
from the Sorbonne or Grenoble if you 
matriculated there with the hope of 
returning to America as a qualified 
French instructor? Wouldn’t you ex- 
pect, at least, an extension of time 
when taking your first examinations? 
Most of our colleges do give extra time 
for all examinations if a foreign student 
desires it, but some do not consider 
the foreign student’s problem. 

Let me cite two definite examples 
resulting from a regular grading prac- 
tice. 

Serita’s brother had studied English 
under a Spanish teacher in South 
America, and through helping him 
with his lessons, Serita became desirous 
of qualifying as a better teacher of Eng- 
lish than the one who was instructing 
her brother. When her parents came to 





MAUDE BURBANK HARDING, an Eng- 
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this country on a diplomatic mission, 
she enrolled in a junior college for 
girls. Her first assigned English paper 
was that of writing her impression of 
the college. Uhe paper was returned to 
her, a discouraging checkerboard of 
red and black, but beneath the red 
indications of error, there was a depth 
of feeling that was tear-provoking. 
Where the English equivalent of an 
idea was utterly unknown, Serita had 
conscientiously consulted her Spanish- 
English Dictionary. 

The representation of leaves in 
the ambient is pertaining to the 
nature of a spectacle that excite 
the admiration. 

In the words of a turnabout Spanish 
translation: 

The foliage in the surroundings 
presents a brilliant sight. 

The word ambient was noted in the 
marginal red ink as a word error. Web- 
ster gives ambient as an adjective, to be 
sure, but the definition encompassing 
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on all sides corresponds exactly to the 
Spanish ambiente. 

Briefly, the eloquently enthusiastic 
theme was marked a failure, and a sug- 
gestion was made at the end of the 
paper that she arrange for a confer- 
ence at the Englisa Clinic. 

Right here it is well to be reminded 
of William James’ advice when, in his 
Talks to Teachers, he said that every 
teacher, especially every English teach- 
er, should be fluent in at least one 
language other than English and Latin. 

Serita spoke French as easily as 
Spanish, and I was able to explain in 
rather halting French the use of our 
‘‘s”” form in all third person present 
tense verbs and to clear away the dif- 
ferences in synonyms that become more 
perplexing the more one tries to ex- 
plain them. Woodrow Wilson declared 
that there were no such words as exact 
synonyms in our language, and I know 
that he must have been exposed to an 
experience with an alien tongue. I im- 
mediately bought an elementary Span- 
ish Grammar. 


When the first semester examination 
booklets were written and had been 
graded, I asked to see Serita’s. The 
English instructor felt a natural doubt 
concerning the final grade and had 
consulted a fellow-teacher who dis- 
missed the whole examination as a 
failure. “‘It is not acceptable English,” 
was the dictum which was echoed by 
the other departments. 


Now why should the examinations 
be in “acceptable English”? How could 
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they be? Could you write an “accept- 
able” examination in Spanish on an 
adult textbook after hearing and using 
the language for only four months? 
Just think of the childish simplicity of 
the first texts we studied in any lan- 
guage! 

Oh, but the comprehension and ap- 
preciation of literature in that booklet! 
The retention and evaluation of ideas 
she had gleaned from her English text- 
book were expressed with conviction 
superior to most of the examinations 
that had been awarded high grades. 

Serita managed to smile the year 
through, but of course did not enroll 
for the following year, and we had lost 
a chance to make some South Ameri- 
can institution of learning eternally 
grateful to us. 


One other example is totally differ- 
ent but significant. 


A highlight of Commencement is the 
reading of the Honor Roll and the 
Dean’s Merit List, the former holding 
the names of those who in the two years 
have had no grade lower than “B”. 


For the two years Lolita had re- 
ceived many “A’s” and no grade lower 
than a “B’’—except one. At the end cf 
the first quarter an instructor had en- 
tered a “C”. Why? “Language diff- 
culty.”’ That was the written justifica- 
tion beside the letter. It had seemed 
difficult to know at that time whether 
she was really as brilliant as she some- 
times appeared to be or perhaps weak 
in her fundamental skills. Since she 
had won the admiration (in the pure 
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Latin sense of the word) of the entire 
faculty and the student body, it was 
heartbreaking to omit her name from 
the Honor Roll. Finally the Education- 
al Policy Committee decided to read 
her name. 

Apart from foreign students, do we 
stop often enough to ask ourselves 
WHAT ARE WE GRADING? 

FIRST: The quality of straight in- 
telligent thinking from impressions re- 
ceived through reading, talking, and 
living. 

SECOND: The ability to express 
those acquired thoughts significantly 
in clear, correct English. 

Look at some of the modern text- 
book titles. 

WRITING AND THINKING 
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LANGUAGE IN ACTION 
UNDERSTANDING AND 
USING ENGLISH 

WRITE WHAT YOU MEAN 

The emphasis is on thinking and 
understanding and putting individual- 
ism into action. Are we over-stressing 
exactness and correctness in the wrong 
places at the expense of the qualities 
we ought to be grading? 

Edward Yeomans left us the com- 
plete teaching formula: 


This is the matrix of education: 
that the confronting of an illumina- 
tive personality by combustible ma- 
terial shall result in a lighting of the 
lamps in the mind and in the heart 
that shall eventually show the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 








The Reading Improvement Program 


ALBERT J. KINGSTON 


SINCE the close of World War II, 
several hundred institutions of higher 
learning have established various types 
of reading improvement programs. 
The majority of these institutions have 
established programs after careful 
study of the values and rewards which 
might be derived from such services; 
on the other hand, a few institutions 
have embarked upon reading pro- 
grams merely because they seemed to 
represent the latest educational fad. 
It is likely that certain fundamental 
factors must be analyzed and eval- 
uated prior to the establishment of any 
sort of reading program, if maximum 
value is to be received by the college 
or university. This discussion is de- 
signed to point out certain basic fac- 
tors which should be considered by 
any institution which contemplates the 
organization of any reading program. 

For convenience, it might be ap- 
propriate to divide or classify these 
fundamental factors into two cate- 
gories: first, those factors related to 
the needs of the students enrolled in 
the institution, and second, those fac- 
tors related to the 
sources and facilities. The nature and 


institution’s re- 


scope of any reading program should 


grow out of a careful analysis of these 


st 
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two general areas. Although this state- 
ment may seem to be obvious and 
superfluous, it is surprising how often 
the analysis is overlooked or ignored 
when some institutions organize read- 
ing programs. 

Let us consider the question of stu- 
dent needs. How do we know that our 
students need special assistance in 
reading? Have we appraised their 
reading skills with standardized tests 
and other forms of measurement so 
that we know that improved reading 
techniques are needed? If we have 
ascertained that many of our students 
need special assistance in reading, 
which of the skills comprising this 
complex process seem to be the most 
urgently needed? The answers to these 
questions are fundamental, for they 
determine whether we should empha- 
size training to overcome such edu- 
cational disabilities as faulty word 
recognition and word attack skills, or 
whether we should emphasize certain 
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mechanical factors such as the sup- 
pression of vocalization, word by word 
reading, etc. Perhaps we need to 
emphasize critical reading or other 
higher level skills or merely offer in- 
tensive training in vocabulary de- 
velopment or faster reading rate. In 
order to develop an effective program 
geared to students’ needs, we must 
know the answers to these questions. 
Other questions we might answer 
should include the following: Is one 
of the basic difficulties of our students 
a lack of adequate background in the 
English language? If this should be 
true, would a reading program help 
as much as a special English course? 
Do our students need special assistance 
in the development of study tools and 
skills as much as they need help in 
the mechanics of reading? If this for- 
mer condition exists, we may need to 
include the use of standard reference 
texts and proper use of the college li- 
brary in any program we organize. 
Many similar questions could be 
raised, but these factors are ones we 
must evaluate if we are to know the 
needs of our students. 

The second class of factors which 
should be analyzed when the establish- 
ment of a reading program is con- 
templated grows out of the careful 
study of the college and its resources. 
This area of investigation should com- 
mence with a realistic investigation of 
what is being done at the present time 
in the institution. In almost every col- 


lege or university some sort of formal 
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or informal assistance is being given 
to certain students who need special 
help in some of the broad phases of 
reading and study. Perhaps the stu- 
dent personnel division has been pro- 
viding assistance with study skills or 
counseling students whose personal 
maladjustments have affected their 
reading skills. Perhaps the English de- 
partment is already teaching higher 
level reading skills as well as the proper 
use of the library and the correct use 
of reference works. Perhaps some in- 
structor, who is interested in his stu- 
dents, has taken it upon himself to 
assist small groups or individuals. ‘The 
discovery of what is being done will 
assist in the clearer definition of ob- 
jectives and goals, should it be decided 
that a special reading program will be 
inaugurated. Similarly, the discovery 
of what is being done will prevent 
needless repetition and duplication as 
well as provide clues to how the read- 
ing program may be integrated into 
the institution’s present offerings. 
Another factor of importance in this 
category is a study of the faculty per- 
sonnel. Are there people on the staff 
who have been trained in reading? 
Are some of our staff willing to secure 
the necessary training? This analysis 
may provide the key to the problem 
of whether or not we should employ a 
special trained reading supervisor to 
administer the program. Another im- 
portant factor to consider is the re- 
action of the faculty to a reading pro- 


gram. Would they welcome one or 
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view it with suspicion, do they under- 
stand its purposes and function, and 
most important would they support 
it and make referrals to it? Analysis of 
the 
cilities also should be made with the 


institution’s resources and fa- 
thought of determining the depart- 
ment which might best administer the 
reading program. The actual ad- 
ministration of programs varies from 
institution to institution. Successful 
programs have operated under the 
aegis of Education Departments, 
English Departments, Psychology De- 
partments, and Pupil-Personnel Ser- 
vices. We must answer the question, 
where can the program best function 
in our institution? The important fac- 
tor to keep in mind is that the program 


should be regarded as an “all school”’ 
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program regardless of which depart- 
ment administers it. 

The decision regarding the nature 
of the reading program should grow 
out of consideration of these factors. It 
should provide the answer to whether 
the institution should embark upon an 
individualized clinical remedial pro- 
gram or a group reading improvement 
or a developmental program. This 
analysis also should provide answers 
to some of the questions regarding the 
objectives and scope of the program, 
the need for and use of mechanical de- 
vices, the methods of remediations to 
be employed, and the need for 
specially developed materials. Careful 
evaluation of these two groups of 
factors will do much to prevent the 
establishment of a program which will 
prove disappointing to all concerned. 








The Lakehead Brings the College to the Students 


T. C. SEGSWORTH 


“IF THE students cannot come to the 
take the 
students.’ Alberta trustees heard Dr. 


colleges, the colleges to 
S. V. Martorana, junior college ex- 
pert, use this slogan in his November 
address in Calgary. 

Almost ten years ago the same credo 
motivated a group of progressive 
thinking 
men living at the Lakehead to consider 
of students 


business and professional 


the educational future 
leaving, or about to leave, high school. 
In 1944 Lakehead Junior 


Chamber of Commerce undertook to 


the 


make an exhaustive survey of the 
training and educational needs in the 
area extending from the Soo to Ke- 
nora. Questionnaires were sent out, 
interviews conducted, present training 
facilities examined, and on-the-spot 
studies made to determine what the 
needs were in the field of post-high 
school education. 

The committee did not overlook the 
fact that Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam each had an academic high and 
a vocational-technical high school as 
integral parts of the secondary school 
system. Good technical education was 


being carried on in the secondary 
schools but had its limitations. What 
needed 


was was essential training 
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above the ordinary vocational high 
school level, yet less advanced than 
that offered by Engineering Colleges. 

The discovered that 
there were drop-outs in the high and 
vocational high schools because there 


committee 


was no opportunity for advanced 
training terminal in character, also 
that many positions, technical in na- 
ture, were being filled by people from 
out of the area because local students 
often were unable to leave home for 
more advanced training. 


In making the overall survey, the 
committee took particular care to de- 
termine what courses were most de- 
sirable from the standpoint of industry 
and other employers. Courses which 
offered little in the way of subsequent 
employment would not be attempted. 

The mining and forestry industries 
were found to be the largest employers 
of highly skilled technical labor, and 
they gave assurance that they would 
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absorb a certain number of graduates 
annually. 

A brief was prepared requesting a 
provincially operated technical insti- 
tute to be located at the Lakehead, in 
Port Arthur. It was suggested that the 
following divisions be included: Dhi- 
vision of Mining & Geology, Division 
of Agriculture, Division of Forestry, 
Division of Industrial Arts, Division 
of Arts (Junior College). Also a Di- 
vision of Adult Education was recom- 
mended as well as a _ Vocational 
Guidance and Employment bureau. 
(A). 

The brief was favorably received in 
Toronto by the Minister of Education, 
who was instrumental in having an 
Order-In-Council passed in June, 
1946 directing the establishment of a 
Provincial Technical Institute at the 
Lakehead. 

It opened for classes in an old army 
hut in Arthur on 
January 5, 1948 with two instructors 


downtown Port 


and six students. 

No sooner had the institute opened 
as a training school for technicians 
than requests began to pour in asking 
that courses in arts and sciences on the 
university level be included. 

The ap- 


proached the University of Toronto, 


Advisory Committee 
Queens, Western Ontario and Mani- 
toba requesting an opinion. Each was 
favorable, but wanted its courses to 
be the curriculums. A compromise 
was reached, and a course in Arts, a 
course in Applied Science and a course 
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in Commerce were established, meet- 
ing requirements of the second year 
(honors) of the aforementioned uni- 
versities. The courses were Depart- 
ment of Education courses drawn up 
by the institute staff and the Advisory 
Committee and approved by the un1- 
versities. —They were not necessarily 
copies of a particular university course 
but closely paralleled the content of 
the year’s work at any one of the uni- 
versities concerned. 

By September of 1953 the staff had 
grown to seven full-time and seven 
with 200 


part-time instructors, 


students registered. 

At the moment it operates as a 
Provincial Institute. There is a three 
member Board of Governors consist- 
ing of the Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation for Ontario, the Chief of Re- 
search of the Department of Lands 
and Forests and one citizen from the 
Lakehead. Assisting is an Advisory 
Committee ~“epresenting Arts and 
Applied Science, Forestry, Mining, 
and Commerce and Accounting. 

Since it is operating as a com- 
munity college, it was found that a 
change in sponsorship and name 
would provide more scope in all its 
fields of activity. Its name is being 
changed to the LAKEHEAD COL- 
LEGE of ARTS and SCIENCES. 
It has a new site, and plans are under- 
way to construct a building to replace 
the cramped temporary quarters now 


used. 
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The college will operate under an 
independent board and will draw its 
revenue part from the Province of 
Ontario and part from the local area. 
Fort William has already passed a 
by-law guaranteeing its support. 

The 


areas: 


institute operates in_ three 
(1) The Technical, offering 
courses in Forestry and Miu£ning; 
courses intended for those who require 
more than vocational high and less 
than engineering training. (2) The 
university transfer, offering the first 
year (honors of Arts, Applied Science, 
Forestry, Forest Engineering and 
Household Science). (3) The Adult 
Education and Evening division of- 
fering courses for mature adults. 

The institute meets very favorably 
the accepted criteria by which the 
effectiveness of community college 
programs and offerings are evaluated. 
In this regard it has established a pat- 
tern for future Canadian Junior Col- 
leges to follow. 

It is serving the needs of youth in 
the Lakehead area by (1) concen- 
trating on the needs of the terminal 
student (2) giving lower division uni- 
versity training (3) giving leadership 
in adult education (4) instituting a 
guidance and follow-up service.(1 ) 

Writing in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Dwayne Orton of the 
I.B.M. Corp. states: ““The community 
college is concerned with meeting 


human needs for educational services 


wherever they are found, at whatever 
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age and status of previous education.” 
(2) 

This concept of educational service 
is noted in the admission requirements. 
‘Under special circumstances where 
age and experience are satisfactory, 
an equivalent standing may be ac- 
cepted at the discretion of the Board 
of Admissions . . . candidates applying 
with as few as 4 Grade XIII (Sr. 
Matric) subjects including English 
and either Latin or Mathematics may 
be accepted under special circum- 
. students NOT proceeding 
to a degree may take ANY classes for 


Stances.. 


which they are prepared.” (3) 


Martorana, in his Lethbridge study, 
mentions that Koos had discovered 
that a tuition charge of $100 as a fee 
was an obstacle to attendance at a 
junior college. (4) Fees at the Lake- 
head Institute are very low. Residents 
of Ontario pay annual fees of $25.00 
and $50.00 respectively for the tech- 
nical and university courses. An an- 
nual grant of $50,000.00 by the De- 
partment this 
possible. 


Dr. Sidney Smith, President of the 
University of Toronto, could well have 


of Education makes 


had this Institute in mind when he 
wrote in the Toronto Saturday Night: 


There is need for some educational in- 
stitutions, apart from universities, to 
meet the requirements of young people 
beyond secondary school education. . . . 
For students who lack grounding in and 
a capacity to handle mathematics and 
the physical sciences, schools of tech- 
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nology would be better than the uni- 
versities. As an alternative to universities, 
more institutions of that kind should be 
established. For other pupils . . . there 
should be provided Junior Colleges. . . 
before committing themselves to an ex- 
pensive and arduous university course. 
... The Junior Colleges would provide 
for a large proportion of young people 
a terminal program of general educa- 
tion... no need for an extensive variety 
of courses. The courses should be unpre- 
tentious in scope and thorough in exe- 
cution, with standards high enough to 
command respect and recognition of the 
students and their parents, their teachers, 
the universities and the public. (5) 


To date what has the college 
achieved? Quoting Dr. James B. 
Conant, formerly of Harvard, “‘such 
colleges must first be accepted by the 
leading citizens of each locality, par- 
ticularly by managers of industry.” 
(6) Its graduates are being sought by 
business and industry. Speaking of the 
Institute, M. W. Bartley, prominent 
Port Arthur professional engineer and 
pioneer in Steep Rock development, 
states ‘our endeavor here has been 
very successful.” (7) 

Small skilled 
careful selection, and guidance have 
enabled the principal to state “failure 
rate is lower than the failure rates at 


classes, instructors, 


larger universities.” (8) [At the Uni- 
versity of Alberta (1952-53) of 999 
first year students 569 or 57 per cent 


had NO failures.] (9) 


At the present time, after four years 


of operation, over one hundred gradu- 
ates of the L.T.I. are continuing then 
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work at the following universities: 
University of ‘Toronto; Queens; West- 
erm Ontario; McMaster; Manitoba; 
U.N.B.; U.B.C.; Michigan School of 
Mines; Minnesota; Colorado School 
of Mines. Quoting the principal again 
‘Last year only one of our students 
failed his second year work; the year 
before there were no failures. We have 
had numerous letters from various 
universities complimenting us on the 
students who graduated from the 
school.” (10) 

Writing about the function of the 
Institute, Mr. L. S. Beattie, superin- 
tendent of secondary education, Pro- 
vince of Ontario, states: 


The first year university course pro- 
vided a good method of sorting local 
graduates of the secondary schools at low 
cost before they enter a long university 
course at a considerable distance from 
home. Since graduates . . . are accepted 
by a number of universities, our first year 
courses are not the same as any one uni- 
versity but embrace the general course 
content required by all... students have 
maintained high standards in the final 
examinations of the university courses; 
consequently, the large number of grad- 
uates who have gone on to other uni- 
versities have been quite successful; in 
fact, their standing has supported the 
validity and recommendations that the 
Lakehead staff . . . has an effective guid- 
ance program and follows up... . (11) 


Another more subtle factor in the 
role of the community college is_be- 
coming evident. Dr. W. Thompson, 
president of the University of Saskat- 
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chewan, in his last annual report dis- 
cusses the apathy of many high school 
graduates towards furtherance of their 
educational careers; among other 
things contributing to this indifference 
is a “lack of the university tradition.” 
(12) The L.T.I. is surmounting bar- 
riers of financial difficulty and family 
tradition and mental inertia. Quoting 
the principal: 


In 1952-53 there were 71 Grade XIII 
students in Port Arthur and 69 in Fort 
William. Last year 52 per cent of the 
Grade XIII students from the Port 
Arthur C. I. went on into University and 
Technical Institute courses somewhere. 
In Dryden 13 per cent, Kenora-Keewa- 
tin 20 per cent and Fort Frances 12 per 
cent went on to higher education. 
Twenty-five P.A.C.I. Grade XIII came 
to the L.T.I. and 11 went to other uni- 
versities. I do not believe there is any 
doubt about the fact that many more 
students will continue in higher educa- 
tion if at least one year is made available 


locally. (13) 


In the field of adult education over 
90 elementary teachers have taken 
university courses towards higher 
certification credit. Other adult edu- 
cation courses are: a degree course 
in Industrial and Cost Accounting 
with over 300 registered. Many others 
are registered in Stationary Engi- 
neering and in Radiology. Surveys are 
being made constantly to determine 
the need for further adult education 


courses and services. 
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At the Lakehead the slogan has 

been verified: “If the people cannot 

come to the college, take the college 
to the people.” 
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An Auditor’s View of Good Teaching 


KATHLEEN HEIDRICH 


“HOW SHOULD one teach college 


Freshman English anyway?” I asked 
the field of English held its old charm, 
I suspected that either I didn’t know 
how to teach the subject, or else that 
the students on our small campus were 
unusually unresponsive. I hadn't been 
in a freshman English class, except the 
ones I taught myself, for over 20 years 
And while I had had plenty of ex- 
perience teaching junior high and high 
school English and had had excellent 
preparation for such classes, I had no 
real training in teaching freshman 
English on the college level. I had ad- 
justed well enough, I thought, to the 
teaching of college freshman English, 
but I was constantly asking myself, 
even after several years of college ex- 
perience, ““Are my methods effective? 
Am I too severe in my grading? Is my 
presentation too dull and colorless? 
If not, why did that veteran go to 
sleep in class today? Am I covering 
enough grammar? Am I too particular 
about spelling? Do I help my students 
too much, or am I discouraging them 
by expecting too much of them in their 
theme writing and reading of essays?” 
I felt that I had become stagnant in 
my teaching, and I knew that I was 


9 


- 
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too much embroiled in my own local 
teaching situation. 
How this 


remedied? How could I actually see 


could situation be 
what other teachers of freshman Eng- 
lish were doing and know other classes, 
their moods, their problems, their 
achievements? Although class _ visi- 
tation would be the most practical so- 
lution, visiting a few classes one or two 
times wouldn’t be enough. 

After pondering the problem for 
several weeks I secured an auditor's 
card and the approval and encourage- 
bent of our college president, our 
registrar, and the head of the depart- 
ment of English in our college, and 
began to visit fairly regularly six 
classes in freshman English and litera- 
ture at the University of Colorado. 


For five weeks I visited the follow- 
ing classes: English Grammar 204, a 
class recommended for students ex- 
pecting to teach; Freshman English 
100, a class stressing exercises, themes, 
conferences, with special emphasis on 
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oral work; Freshman English 101, a 
class stressing written composition; 
Remedial English, a class required of 
those students who need it on the basis 
of their achievement in the placement 
test; a class in Great Books, presenting 
a study of Homer’s Odyssey and the 
Bible; and finally a seminar in George 
Bernard Shaw, for graduate students 
only, offering an intensive analysis of 
nine major plays. Very occasionally I 
found time to visit the class in Shake- 
speare. 

By choosing these classes, I hoped 
to observe English teaching on every 
level; the class in Remedial English 
might give me ideas for my own re- 
medial class. The English grammar 
class could answer my question, “To 
The 


regular classes would give me excellent 


diagram or not to diagram?” 


opportunity for observing classes 
paralleling most of my own. The Great 
Books course I chose for sheer enjoy- 
ment of listening to literature I love, 
and the seminar in Shaw so that I 
would not be living too completely on 
the freshman level. 

Thus I acquired a fair sampling of 
college level work and teaching. I did 
the reading in the two literature classes 
and became familiar with the texts 
and handbooks used in the freshman 
English classes. While I could not visit 
each class each day, I attended often 
enough to keep my finger on the pulse 
of each class. 


I found the professors and instruc- 


tors of these various classes very help- 
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ful and considerate. ‘They were most 
cooperative in answering my ques- 
tions and in discussing problems com- 
mon to the field, and their suggestions 
opened new avenues of approach for 
me. Their enthusiasm, their enjoyment 
of the subject matter, and their sense 
of humor—all these were a source of 
inspiration to me. 


The personalities and techniques 
of the various instructors and pro- 
fessors intrigued me. While auditing 
the classes, I saw teaching from the 
eye of a teacher. After observing the 
procedures of these various teachers, 
I emerged from the five weeks with a 
briefcase full of ideas. While a great 
of what I had 
repetition of what I had already been 
practicing in my own situation, fresh 


deal observed was 


approaches to the handling of these 
phases appealed to me and will enable 
me to make my own work more vigor- 
ous and forceful. There was much 
comfort too in finding that these 
teachers were busily saying and doing 
the same things that I had been saying 
and doing in class day after day. It 
was stimulating to see that the daily 
struggle was not mine alone, nor that 
of our own department of English, 
but that thousands of men and women 
each day were dealing with these same 
problems, motivated by a desire to 
see students able to communicate their 
thoughts clearly and well. 

Although the proper use of verbs, 
pronouns, comparatives seemed to me 
of vast importance, I had begun to 
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wonder in my own classes whether 
time spent on grammar exercises was 
worthwhile. It assured me to find that 
at Boulder a great deal of time was 
spent on them in class after class. 
Furthermore, I find it most difficult 
to teach grammar and sentence struc- 
ture without the aid of diagrams, 
though some students show a marked 
distaste for this type of approach. At 
the University of Colorado the in- 
structors and professors were using dia- 
grams day after day, and some were 
taking time to have diagramming 
done on the board by the students 
themselves. Consequently, I am more 
than ever a confirmed diagrammer, 
provided the diagram is considered a 
means to an end. 

Another thing I desired was a con- 
sideration of my grading standards, 
and during the five weeks, I arrived 
at an understanding of the general 
standards of grading there and was 
enabled to compare and contrast my 
own grading levels. As many of our 
students at Mesa College 
eventually transfer to the University, 
it is important that we maintain simi- 


Junior 


lar standards. 

Yet another problem of mine had 
been my dissatisfaction with my work 
in my remedial English class, which 
involves concentration on spelling, vo- 
cabulary, and group work in reading 
in order to effect a better compre- 
hension of assigned essays. I had been 
wanting to do more work to increase 
reading speed and comprehension. | 
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sought advice and help as I audited. 
After several conferences with various 
professors, I became acquainted with 
their particular methods. I was invited 
to attend an Improve Your Reading 
class, sponsored by the extension de- 
partment of the University in one of 
the classrooms in Denver. There I saw 
students working with manuals, with 
the tachistoscope, and the Harvard 
Reading Series of films, some students 
reading as much as 1100 words a 
minute. As a result of my inquiries and 
observation, I became convinced that 
the Harvard Reading Series would 
probably be most suited to the needs 
of my own remedial group. 

More speaking, other 
problems were simplified for‘me. The 


generally 


sleepiness and unresponsiveness which 
I occasionally encountered in my own 
students were paralled in the classes 
I visited, although the classes were 
lively and busy, directed by excellent 
teachers. Therefore, I came to see that 
such lack of response in some students 
is common and not necessarily a re- 
flection on my own_ presentation. 
Some teachers, like me, too readily 
forget that many times students are 
weary or preoccupied and that such 
attitudes do not constitute a personal 
affront to the teacher. The fact that 
most students are taking a course be- 
cause it is required, rather than be- 
cause of an intense, burning interest 
in grammar and writing, presents a 
challenge which the teacher must meet 


with cheerfulness and good will. 
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Mispronunciations, vulgarisms in 
speech, exceedingly poor delivery in 
oral recitations, themes not written 
according to assignment, student ques- 
tions regarding subject matter just 
explained five minutes previously— 
these are the things that try men’s 
souls. And it was helpful to me to see 
that such difficulties are fairly uni- 
versal and are met with kindly firm- 
ness and a fairly unemotional ap- 
proach. The sensitive nose of an 
English 


weaknesses in students, and the well- 


instructor will ferret out 
adjusted instructor will handle the 
problems objectively and take joy in 
the improvements made, rather than 
become overwhelmed at the negative 


aspects of the game. Certainly the in- 
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dividual who brandishes his red pencil 
and shouts only “They shall not pass!” 
is destined to long months and years 
of frustration and general unhap- 
piness. 

All these observations are indeed 
matters usually taken for granted. But 
for one who sometimes encounters the 
spring slough of despond, a sampling 
of good teaching from an auditor’s 
point of view can add a tangy zest to 
his own classes in the fall. The pano- 
ramic view of English teaching offered 
me this past summer has given me the 
perspective and long range view that 
exhilarates a teacher and makes the 
profession one of gratification and 


creative achievement. 
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JESSE P. BOGUE 


FROM TIME to time significant reports Mr. Hawkins, the author, was for- 
and articles come to the Executive merly head of the social science di- 
Secretary's desk—articles long enough _ vision of the Paducah Junior College, 
to take all space available. We make Paducah, Kentucky. Presently he is 
no apologies for using them in view _ teaching in the Hillsboro High School 
of their values in our judgment. Be- of Davidson County, Nashville, Ten- 
cause we believe that the junior col- Messe, and is a candidate for the 
Ed.D. degree at George Peabody Col- 


leges are primarily designed as ex- 
lege. We gladly commend Mr. Haw- 


cellent teaching institutions, we are 


. ' = “ins ; re Ss > se S . 
using in this issue of the Journal Mr. kins obser ations to the serious con 
— le . . sideration of all junior college teachers 
I’. G. Hawkins’ article regarding this _ = S 
' | , and administrators. ‘There is a grow- 
function anc’ the kind of teachers. ae : 
a ing convicticn that among all of the 
needed to make this basic function ef; _, Pe 

. . . _.» functions of the junior colleges the one 
fective. It was printed in the Uni- 


| | that should be outstandingly the most 
versity of Kentucky Bulletin under the 


important is excellent teaching. May 
title, “Improving Education in Ken- express the hope that Mr. Haw 
4 tS « 4 . < ad 

. OQORA 3; ae ° 5 ‘ 
tucky.” In October, 1954, it was pub- kins’ statements of the unique charac- 
lished in the Bulletin of the National _ teristics of junior college teachers will 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- encourage and inspire these teachers 


cipals. to excell in their work. 


The Junior College Teacher—Some Unique 
Characteristics 
T. G. HAWKINS 
Ir THE Junior or community college educational program of America, then 
occupies a well-defined position in the _ it stands to reason that the teacher in 
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this institution must 
unique characteristics. ‘The junior col- 
lege teacher under consideration is 
teaching in the college parallel, termi- 
nal, and adult programs. The purely 
vocational teacher is not considered, 
for often his work is of a specialized 
nature, and the courses may run for 
only a few weeks. The following are 
considered to be some of the charac- 
teristics of a good junior college 


possess some 


teacher: 

1. The junior college teacher should 
have an understanding of the history, 
philosophy, and functions of the junior 
college. 

The junior college is not a “watered 
down” senior college. It has a specific 
and exact area of service in the edu- 
cational system of the United States. 


It fulfills such functions as adult edu- 


cation and vocational education. The 
teacher should understand these and 
work toward accomplishing them. 


If the junior college teacher is using 
his present position as a_ training 
ground for “real college’ (senior col- 
lege) and thinking in terms of moving 
into the senior college field, then he 
is missing the mark in his present po- 
sition (see above). The junior college 
is not a promotional field for ele- 
mentary or high-school _ teachers. 
Teaching on any level of our edu- 
cational ladder is a worthy profes- 
sional aim and requires the best effort 
of any person. There should be no 
more prestige attached to being a 


good college teacher than to being a 
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good teacher on any level. The task of 
the teacher is to have an understand- 
ing of the philosophy and functions of 
the rung of the ladder he occupies and 
spend his efforts trying to achieve 
them. A junior college or junior col- 
lege teacher that apes the university 
or university teacher is doing neither 
any favor. (As long as the senior col- 
leges pay higher salaries than the 
junior college for the same qualifi- 
cations, then they will continue to 
draw off many of the best teachers. ) 

2. The teacher should have some 
knowledge of junior college adminis- 
tration. 

If a teacher is to do his best work 
and advance the entire school pro- 
gram, then he must have some under- 
standing of the problem faced by all 
the personnel. This is especially true 
with respect to understanding the 
problems faced by the junior college 
admini:tration. 

The terminal program, the college 
parallel program, the adult program, 
and the vocational program pose 
many problems for the administrator. 
The teacher thinks primarily of push- 
ing his particular discipline and may 
get peeved at the administrator for 
not pushing it as he does. He should 
remember that while he thinks in 
terms of one part of the program, the 
administrator must think of all. We 
hasten to add that the teacher does not 
necessarily just make the task of the 
administrator easy, but the adminis- 
trator has the task to see that the 
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teacher has the best possible environ- 
ment in which to work. Of all the paid 
personnel of the school, the teacher is 
the most important, and all others 
only support the work done by the 
teacher. 

3. The junior college teacher is a 
full-time public relations officer for the 
school. 

For most cases the high school 1s 
required by law and needs no “‘selling”’ 
to exist. The senior college is often 
superimposed upon and not related to 
the community. It is not so with the 
junior college, especially the public 
one. Often the legislation permits the 
establishment of one and leaves the 
the 


After it is established, then it must be 


initiative to local community. 
continuously “sold” to the people it 
serves. The junior college teacher can- 
not live in an ivory tower. He must be 
a part of the community he serves. 
He is “community centered” rather 
than “discipline centered.” The junior 
college has a worthy commodity to 
sell, and the best salesman is a teacher 
in his normal day-to-day and week- 
by-week activities. 

4. The junior college teacher should 
know his community. 

The good high-school teacher has 
frequent contacts with the parents of 
his students. The senior college teacher 
scarcely, if at all, knows the parents of 
those he teaches and is often aloof 
from the local community. The junior 
college teacher is in a different position 
from each of the others. The junior 
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college student has reached the age 
when he does not appreciate parental 
intimacy with the teacher. ‘The teach- 
er’s obligation to terminal students for 
job preparation and placement means 
a very close contact with and knowl- 
edge of the community. It goes with- 
out saying that there would be no vo- 
cational program just for the sake of a 
vocational program, but that it will 
be in line with available jobs. Since 
many of the students will remain in the 
community, then the general edu- 
cation program should devote part of 
its efforts and time to local problems 
and situations. The teacher should not 
only know the “elite” of the com- 
munity but he should also know all 
sorts of people and conditions. 

5. The junior college teacher should 
be able to communicate effectively 
with both adult and youth. 

One of the avowed functions of the 
junior college is to provide adult edu- 
cation programs. Much of this will be 
in the form of evening classes and will 
be done by the regular school faculty. 
Teaching these classes requires dif- 
ferent techniques from teaching the 
youth, ordinarily thought of as making 
up the normal junior college student 
body. 

Since the junior college is within 
easy commuting distance, many adults 
will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered and attend day school. 
A teacher may face a class of students 
ranging in ages from 16 to 60. Teach- 
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ing this wide age range can present 
many problems. 

6. The teacher must participate in 
extracurricular activities of the school. 

The teacher is often going to be 
called upon to offer guidance relative 
to jobs or professional preparation. If 
he is to do this, he must know the 
students in situations outside the class- 
room. In sponsoring various school 
clubs, organizations, etc., the teacher 
must remain in the background. He 
must almost be an observer. 

7. The junior college teacher must 
know his field but must not be a nar- 
row specialist. 

In many small colleges, he must 
teach in two or three fields. He may 
teach geography, economics, soci- 
ology. He is not teaching specialized 
or professional courses but is teaching 
what is today often referred to as 
general education. He must be able to 
relate his subjects to other disciplines 

to do away with the feeling of de- 
partmentalization of education. A 
scholarly understanding of the subject 
matter is as necessary for a junior col- 
lege teacher as any other teacher. 
However, the junior college teacher 
needs a broader type scholarship 
rather than less scholarship or a nar- 
row, discipline type of scholarship. 

8. The junior college teacher must 
understand the developmental stage of 
junior college youth. 

A comparison of the high-school 
student with the junior college student 


shows that the latter is more mature. 
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has greater skepticism, greater work 
potential and his curiosity is more in- 
tellectual than that of the former. The 
junior college youth 1s in a transitory 
period. He is not entirely an adult, yet 
he wants to be treated as one even 
though he may often act like an 
adolescent. As a youth who is trying 
to adjust to the standards of an adult 
world, he requires much understand- 
ing by those who teach him. He must 
freedom to 


be allowed sufficient 


develop resourcefulness and_inde- 
pendence. Even though he is allowed 
this freedom, there must be proper 
guidance available when he requires 
it. A basic requirement for any junior 
college teacher is that he understand 
the physical and emotional develop- 
ment of junior college youths as well 
as their mental development. 


9. The junior college teacher should 


see to it that each student (youth or 


adult) gets what he needs and desires, 
from the courses he takes. 

The student body is likely to be 
rather heterogeneous. Many of the 
students—especially the adults—will 
have specific and definite reasons for 
taking a particular course. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to discover 
and meet these needs. He must re- 
member the somewhat trite assertion 
that “he is teaching people rather than 
subjects.” 

A good teacher on one level could 
probably become a good teacher on 
another level, but he would have to 
acquire some new characteristics and 
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put a different emphasis on others. 
Each level of our educational ladder 
requires certain attributes on behalf of 
the teacher and, if we move within 
these steps, then we must change our- 
selves to meet the situation in each. 
The junior college teacher must be 
a super-teacher. A senior college may 
offset poor teaching with research 
seeking new truths) but not the 


junior college. The junior college 
teacher is not a “researcher.” His obli- 
gation is to handle knowledge in such 
a way that it becomes a vital force in 
the behavior of men and women. His 
first love is the teaching of his subject 
and not the subject itself. The chief 
function of the junior college is teach- 
ing, and great men and women are 
needed to carry out this function. 
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JESSE P. BOGUE 


Odessa College, Odessa, Texas. A 
unique industry-education program 1s 
under way with the School of Drilling 
Technology in the heart of the oil- 
rich Permian Basin area of Texas. 

The school is a joint project of the 
American Association of Oiil-well 
Drilling Contractors and the Petro- 
leum Extension Service of The Uni- 
versity of Texas in cooperation with 
Odessa College. ‘Two six-week terms 
are scheduled for the school. The fall 
semester was October 11 to November 
19, and the spring semester will be 
from February 7 to March 18. 

“Odessa College is constantly seek- 
ing to meet the needs of the basic in- 
dustry in its area, and this will be a 
great service to the petroleum in- 
dustry and its workers,” said President 
Murry H. Fly. 

In addition to the School of Drilling 
Technology, Odessa College offers a 
large program of short courses and 
special classes for petroleum industry 
employees and maintains an active 
Petroleum Extension Service. 


Enrollment in the School of Drill- 
ing Technology is limited to 30 for 
each of the classes. There are no 
vacancies in either of the first two 
semesters. 

Geographically, the enrollment for 
the first class will come from ‘Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, California, 
Western Germany, and the Republic 
of Chile. 

The different branches of the pe- 
troleum industry represented in the 
first group include 13 drilling con- 
tractors, five oil companies, and four 
manufacturers and supply and service 
companies. 

Reservations for the spring semester 
have been received from companies in 
Venezuela, Canada, Colombia, Indo- 
nesia and the states of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Illinois. 

“Odessa College is happy to wel- 
come the School of Drilling Tech- 
nology to its campus and in particular 
the members of the first class,” Presi- 


dent Fly said. 
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The beginning of classes, October 
10. marked the culmination of months 


of planning and organizing. Countless 


meetings and hours of committee work 
have gone into the establishment of 
this technical training center for drill- 
ing personnel. 

Contents of the class programs were 
mapped out by committees from the 
drilling industry. Manufacturers, sup- 
pliers, oil companies, drilling com- 
panies, colleges, and universities are 
providing outstanding staff members 
for the instructional staff of the school. 

The School of Drilling Technology 
is aimed at developing and maintain- 
ing manpower capable of assuming 
ever increasing responsibilities in the 
drilling industry. Primarily it is for 
men who in many cases are already 
high 
The 


“marked men” will include helpers, 


marked ws management for 


positions in the company. 
drillers, tool pushers, drilling engi- 
neers, and others. 


Lectures, demonstrations, panel 
discussions, conferences, and planned 
held trips will be blended into the 
most comprehensive and compact 
programs of practical education ever 
offered to the drilling industry. 
%* * | 

Mississippi Junior College 
The 


agriculture in the junior colleges of 


Aogri- 
culture Teachers. teachers of 
Mississippi concluded a three-day con- 
ference on the Gulf Coast on August 
21. These teachers organized in June, 


1952, to form the Agricultural High 
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School and Junior College Agriculture 
Teachers Association of Mississippi, 
with membership composed of teach- 
ers in high schools and junior colleges 
of Mississippi. This is believed to be 
the only organization of its kind in the 
nation. Its chief purposes are to dis- 
cover the most effective methods of 
teaching agriculture in junior colleges 
and to foster better working relation- 
ships with Mississippi State College, 
the senior agricultural institution. 

In previous meetings the agriculture 
teachers have invited representatives 
of the different departments in the 
School of Agriculture at Mississippi 
State College to meet with them. Ways 
have been discussed of making the 
junior college agricultural courses de- 
signed for transfer correspond more 
closely with those offered at the senior 
institution. Minimum laboratory fa- 
cilities have been listed and textbooks 
suggested. All of this has been at the 
request of the junior college teachers 
and is in no way an attempt by 
the Land-Grant institution to dictate 
standards or procedures to the junior 
colleges. 

Committees of junior college teach- 
ers have been appointed to study each 
agricultural course commonly taught 
in the junior colleges and to make 
recommendations for teaching the 


course most. effectively. Special 
emphasis is given by these committees 
to laboratory exercises and activities 


on the school farms. A number of these 
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committees brought reports at the last 
meeting. 

Last spring the organization pro- 
moted a state-wide judging contest for 
junior college students. Participating 
schools sent teams to judge dairy 
cattle, poultry, and general livestock. 
Plans were laid to make this an an- 
nual activity and to hold the second 
contest at State College in the spring 
of 1955. 

Dean E. B. Colmer and Professor 
R. T. Clapp of State College were 
present for some sessions of the August 
meeting to describe the new forestry 
curriculum being offered for the first 
time at that institution. Dean Colmer 
spoke highly of the agricultural 
students who had transferred to Mis- 
sissippi State after two years of train- 
ing in junior colleges. He said that 
they were at least the equivalent of 
students who had taken their first two 
years at State. He expressed confi- 
dence that the junior college would 
also provide high quality basic train- 
ing for forestry students. 

Future activities of the organization 
are expected to include the develop- 
ment of a more practical program of 
terminal education by the depart- 
ments of agriculture in the junior col- 
leges of the state. ‘The next scheduled 
meeting is to be in conjunction with 
the Mississippi Educational Associ- 
ation in the spring of 1955. 

* * * 

Averett College, Danville, Virginia. 

At the close of a three-day faculty 
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workshop at this college last Septem- 
ber, a committee evaluated the presen- 
tations, content, and general pro- 
cedures. The evaluation report 1s 
published here as the committee pre- 
sented it and as it was approved by 
the faculty as a whole: 

“As a faculty, we feel that Dr. 
Bogue’s leadership in our workshop 
has been a real educational experience 
for us, because he has enriched us with 
a wealth of information, has stimu- 
lated us in our thinking, and has 
shown us the need for a recurring ap- 
praisal of ourselves as teachers and of 
our particular school as a junior col- 
lege, in order to see where the causes 
of our success or failure lie. 

“Also, we agree that he has made 
us realize how refreshing it is for us 
to back off for a few days at the be- 
ginning of a new year to take a look 
at the whole process of education, be- 
cause we know that, since we, as 
teachers, are human beings, we must 
be constantly on guard lest we lose 
our perspective while education picks 
up and moves elsewhere. 

‘He has helped us as a junior col- 
lege faculty to become more con- 
versant with the development of the 
junior college movement and with the 
position zt now occupies in the total 
pattern of all educational institutions. 
Also, he has given us a vision of its 
opportunities and responsibilities in 
meeting the needs of the future. He 
has pointed out the necessity for a 
diversification, around a central unity 
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of curricular offerings with different 
teaching methods designed to equip 
the student for a democratic society. 

“We want to thank him for re- 
minding us of the need for open- 
mindedness, on our part, and for the 
necessity of evaluating new ideas, and 
of doing careful and new planning cf 
our work, in order to eliminate obso- 
lete procedure and materials and to 
refresh the traditional. 

“We 
putting 


want to thank him also for 
in the forefront of our at- 
tention, at the beginning of this new 
year, that we, as teachers, fail unless 
we grow in the ability to transmit 
ideas, to set the stage for student think- 
ing and endeavor, and to create in the 
classroom and elsewhere a student- 
teacher relationship that encourages 
cooperation, confidence, and partici- 
pation on the part of the student. 
“Dr. Bogue has given us his analysis 
and knowledge of the scope of edu- 
cation and its possibilities. He has 
given us the ‘setting’ and has made us 
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re-examine the ‘stone’ on which we 
are cutting; as we, in the light of his 
information, have done this examin- 
ing, we have felt some pride when we 
realized our accomplishments. More 
important, we have felt a challenge 
when we faced our limitations. There- 
fore, we are determined to keep on 
carving on our job because we realize 
that the benefits we will derive from 
our workshop will be governed by the 
willingness to recognize our faults and 
shortcomings, and by our individual 
determination to correct them. 

“Dr. Bogue has reviewed for us the 
processes. It is up to us to choose 
certain things and perhaps, to refrain 
from choosing others, in order that we 
may ‘face up’ to our specific part of 
the task of education, because, when 
we see it presented in its ‘quantitative’ 
aspects, we do arouse ourselves to a 
determination to keep our eyes on our 
job at all times in order to help to re- 
lease that which is intrinsic in the 
realm of our endeavor.” 





















Three Choices 


COLLEGE |. For a short course or a 


review of fundamentals, 


Part | textbook. 


TYPEWRITING > ie aotete ie ot 


and 3 textbook. 
oe he 3. F let ’ 
5th Edition Parts I. 2, and 3 text. 


Three Great New Volumes Planned for You 


Now you have materials for a short course, a review, or an introductory 
course with an advanced or complete volume. There are many new features 
with the best of the old features. It is the greatest book you have ever seen. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 








American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 
investigators. Membership open. to teachers on faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges. 


43,500 Members 482 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, 5th Edition 


by A. CHARLES BABENROTH and C. CHANDLER PARKHURST 


A thorough revision of the most widely used text on this subject, which had gone through 30 
printings by 1953, the new edition stresses the value of effective communication in improving 
human relations. Specific details relating to business letters, reports, inter- and intra-office 
memos, telegrams and other messages (both written and oral) bring out this new emphasis. 


In the Fifth Edition the following material has been concentrated in a convenient reference 
section at the end: 


* Grammar of Business Communication . Punctuation of Business Communication 
* Hackneyed Words and Phrases - Words and Phrases Commonly Used + Special 
Address Forms and Salutations. 


About 700 pages - 556”x834” + To be published January 1955 


"Written with a fervor that raises it out of the textbook class .. . clear, simple 
presentation.""—Library Journal. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LABOR 
by CLYDE E. DANKERT, Dartmouth College 


Planned specifically for the basic college course in labor, this new text is written in a straight- 
forward, simple and interesting style. It is both analytic and descriptive, and brings in all topics 
of current importance. The most vital ones are dealt with at considerable length to stress their 
significance in today's labor picture. Pro-and-con treatment of issues like the closed shop, 
minimum wages, and industry-wide bargaining provides material for stimulating class discussion. 


621 pages + 555”x834” ~- Published August 1954 


ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


by WILLIAM M. WHYBURN, University of North Carolina, and PAUL H. DAUS, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


This text has two purposes ... to give the student an understanding of algebra as a unit in 
itself, and to prepare him, if necessary, for elementary work in analytic geometry and calculus. 
Only high school algebra is required. 


The book is built on the principle of having each assignment contain material that is new to 
the student, the novelty arising from the my Aor matter itself or from the treatment. All alge- 
braic ideas are illustrated by applications which involve the use of arithmetic and/or geometry, 
whenever possible. 


There is an excellent list of problems in arithmetic to which the student should return as the 
corresponding algebraic ideas are developed. 


About 320 pages + 556”x834” + Tobe published in February 1955 
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